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York, 1779. 
To J. 8. Eſq; in Lonpox. 


AM arrived here, 'tis true; but 
how I got hither, is almoſt be- 
| yond, my comprehenſion. We were 
raiſed every morning before day-light, 
and travelled one or two ſtages after 
it was dark; one day in particular we 
drove ninety miles: this, you will eafily 
ſuppoſe, did my ſtrength no great ſer- 
vice, weakened as I have been with a 
fever, ſo as to be obliged to be almoſt 
_ . lifted into and out of the chaiſe. It how- 
ever hurt much more my mind, which 


B is 


c 2 3 


is naturally inquiſitive, and deſirous 


of viewing a country that I never 


travelled through before, and neyer 
may ſee again. 


Lou will be ſurpriſed at our hav- 
ing driven thus poſt through a part 
of the kingdom none of us had ever 
ſeen. To explain this, be it known 


to you, that of my companions 
one was a young gentleman of for- 


tune, who is exceedingly fond of ru- 
ral ſports, particularly hunting, the 
ſeaſon for which is faſt coming to 


a cloſe; and the other, who is a 


moſt affectionate huſband, had not 
received a line from his wife fince he 


left the country; owing to a miſ- 


take in the direction of her let- 


ters. From hence I was carried along 
a faſt as the chain of pleaſure could 


drag, 


; : 


($4J 


drag, or the ſpur of anxious ſolici- 
tude drive us on. One, I am con- 
vinced, had his dogs and horſes be- 
fore his eyes the whole way; and 
the other his equally beloved wife; 
which, conſidering the times, is ſaying 
as much as we can venture for the 
affection of moſt huſbands, Luckily 
for my hezlth we found his dulcinea 
at a gentleman's houſe ſome miles 
ſhort of this place, where we ſtaid 
two days; and although ſhe ſtood in 
no need of a Sancho Panca to free 
her from the wizards, yet I cannot 
ſay ſo much for myſelf, having left 
it perfectly enchanted with the hoſpi- 
tality, friendſhip, and tender attention 
to my weakneſs, which I there 12 55 
rienced. 
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LETTER II. 


| 4 York, 
I HAVE here unexpectedly met an 


old acquaintance, who propoſes to ac- 


company me the remainder of the 
journey. A ſimilarity in our tempers 
and purſuits cauſed an early friend- 


ſhip between us, which time and 


mutual kind offices have conſtantly 
ſerved to increaſe. As you will per- 


| haps often hear of him, during the 
tour, I would endeavour to make you 


acquainted with his character; but 


the great, nay unguarded, openneſs of 
his temper, will ſufficiently do that in 
every occurrence. One trait in it I 


cannot paſs over; and by deſcribing 
the cauſe of it, you may eaſily gueſs 
the effect. He had formed, moſt un- 


happily 


(8:9 
happily, a long and tender connexion 
with a beautiful lady. The fingle- 
neſs of his heart, and warmth of his 


paſſions left no room for an increaſe 
of his affection. To her he devored 
every hour of his time, every thought 


and feeling of his ſoul; he believed 


her | paſſionately fond 7 him, and 
was as happy as their ſituation would 


allow; when, to his utter aſtoniſh- 


ment, he found that he had been the 
dupe of a woman abſorbed in ſen- 
ſuality, without feeling or ſentiment; 
nay, ſhe had ſo little delicacy, as 
upon a ſlight cauſe of quarrel, to 
forſake him, and felicitate herſelf on 
there being no tie between them; al- 


though ſhe had borne him two chil- 


dren. The change this produced in 
him was inconceiveable. A torpid in- 


difference ſeemed long to bury all his 


B 3 powers, 


(6) 

powers, except when fretfulneſs and 
impatience ſhewed a diſagreeable ſen- 
Dbility. His vivacity, which had 
been great, forſook hitmz and even 
now, when apparently returning, is 
only exerciſed by ſtarts, without much 
reference tb propriety. How far, with 
theſe oddities, he will be an agree- 
able companion, you will judge ſuffiei- 
ently as we proceed , for, as he never 
hid a ſentiment of his heart, I expe& 
in three days to make you better ac- 

quainted with him than you could 
de with a courtiet in a thouſand 
yeats. I pity him for the exquiſite 
ſufferings he has undergone, and alſo 
for that openneſs of temper, which I 
perceive' will produce him more in- 
conveniences than all the worſt qua- 
lities of the heart can bring upon 
a polite man. With excellent abili- 
. 8 ties 


(+) 


ties he will never be able to make 
his way in the world, and with great 
ſincerity and good - humour he will 
be univerſally ſhunned. I tell him 
this, but he ſays he will endeavour to 
acquire a little Scotch caution, to- 
gether with their rigid ceconomy, un- 
remitting perſeverence, and conſtant 
deſire of making every man pleaſed 
wich himſelf; theſe, with a few leſſons 
from a Mansficld, or a Weddet- 
*burn, cannor fail, he ſays, to make 


YZ him in a ſhort time a plant, W 


ay” knave. 


By LF T- 
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IL ET TE R III. 
e e Oy” Pork. 
MY friend and I have agreed to 
travel together; but it is to be after 
our on manner; each one fol- 
lowing his own inclinations and pur- 
ſuits, without being any incum- 
_brance to the other; ſo that hav- 
ing different acquaintances to- call up- 
on, we ſhall be often aſunder. As 
I hate the minutiæ of modern tra- 
vellers and ftory-tellers, you will find 
it neceſſary to keep this in mind, 
in order to account for his abſence 
or preſence at particular times. You 
will always know him by the appel- 
lation of My Friend, We intend to go 
ſometimes in the diligences, ſome- 


times in chaiſes; in ſhort, juſt as 
whim leads us: and we ſhall pro- 
bably - thruſt our noſes into every 


Place that will . admit . ſuch goodly 


ones. 


* 
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THE day of my arrival here was, 
in the opinion of my friend; the 
Holiday of Fools. In other words, 
the honeſt men of the nation were 
demonſtrating a ridiculous joy for 
the delivery of admiral Keppel, from 
the kindneſs of a Palliſer, and 2 
Sandwich. Short-ſighted fools, adds 

be, not to perceive that this reſpect- 
able duumvirate, with the aſſiſtance 

of all the knaves in the nation, will 

at laſt be ſucceſsful in perſuading the 
people that their favourite ought to 
be deſpiſcd. Such is the power of 
perſeverance, har by every mean, ſhal- 
low, ſelfiſh being, conſtantly from 
day to day, hour to hour, minute to 
minute, 


( uw ) 

minute, inculcating this doctrine it will 
become at laſt: univerſally believed; 
the men of ſenſe, integrity. and genius, 
not chuſing to enter the liſts with 
ſuch deſpicable irrational antagoniſts; 
or, as often happens, being tired out 
by the inceſſant teaſing of fools. | 


This is his opinion ; the fulfilling 
of which is left to futurity. Let that 
happen as it may, I can declare 
I never ſaw more heart felt rejoicing 
than there was on the occaſion, and 
the unanimity was not amiſs, there 
being but three diſſentient voices in 
the whole city. I made a ſhift to ſes 
the illuminations, and afterwards went 
40 the tavern, where a vaſt concourſe 
of gentlemen attended on the occa- 
ſion. Here my friend had an op- 
portunity of toaſting his favourite me» 

| mories 
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( 


of Joſhua and Elijah; one of 
whom put to death thirty-one kings, 


1 ies 


and the other eight hundred and 


| 


twenty prieſts hurra l hurra! 


\ 


LETTER V. 


( 13 ) 
LR. n N 


in altio3c. Tork. 

GIVE you a deſcription of Vork 
you require, my good Sir, an impoſ- 
ſibility. Do you think that in a few 
days I can have acquired a knowledge 
of a city which contains upwards of 
twenty churches within its walls; the 
ſecond city in England; a city a- 
bounding with as great a variety of 
character as fancy in her moſt whim · 
ical humours would deſire for her 
- amuſement ? Shall I, who came hither 
without ſpirits or ſtrength, attempt 
a painting which would require ſo 
much of both? But, as theſe ex- 
cuſes will not ſuffice, let me attempt 
to draw the picture, and then we 
will view it in all lights and ſitua- 
N tions, 


(14 ) 
tions, to diſcover whether it merits a 
place in your collection. 


York then contains nine or ten 
thouſand inhabitants, the faſhionable 
part of which appear to be vaſtly 
the majority, as I have not ſeen 2 
buſy face ſince I arrived here; anc 
you know I delight greatly to peep 
into faces, as I look upon them tc 
de the ſigns ſhewing what ware i: 

kept within; and all wares not being 

for my market, I paſs by thoſe whoſi 
Gigns I do not like, without ſtop- 
ping to cheapen the commodities. 
How many in the world do heed- 
leſsly the, ſame? but then they con- 
ſider the dreſs and addreſs as the 
only viſible marks to judge by. Hang 
ſuch judges ! exclaimed I; but in my 
warmth I forgot that in London 
| there 


Hands in their pockets, or dangling 
by their ſides, ſtaring at every one 


SS BIG . Ong na 7 


is ) 

there would 5 be philoſophers 
enough to execute the remaining in- 
habitants. *Tis a rare world for tay- 
lors, dancing-maſters, hair-dreſſers, and 
milliners ; be re- touched therefore by 
your poſture-maſter, if you mean to 
come hither; for unleſs you can dance; 
or be ſuperlatively entertained with a 
miſerably acted play, or a ſtrum- 
ming concert, I do not ſee what you 
can do at York: the induſtry of 
Auguſtin, Haller, or Viner, could 
not find employment. n 


What! you exclaim, have Sn no 
buſineſs? are they never tired of 
walking about all day, with their 


they meet, aſking what is the news, 


and ſaying, that it is the fineſt win- 


ter 


(116) 
der eyer known; or in the evening 
poring over ſpotted pieces of paſte- 
board? I ſwear, by the genius of 
Diogenes: not at the time when he 
gave that famous reply to Alexander 
which has been miſtaken by all the 


world, and which was the only deli- 
cate anſwer and leſſon to a conqueror 


who daily took from thouſands what bl 
could not give them again, their lives: 
but by Diogenes, hen baſting, bang- 
ing and belabouring his tub with ſuch 
2 deviliſh clatter. and hurly-burly that 
he might have been heard all over 
. «the - Stock-Exchange, or Newmarket | 
meeting, even at the throngeſt hour | 
-of gambling, becauſe, when his fellow 
citizens were all employed, no work 
had been allotted to him. What is 
it that I meant to ſwear ?. for, . like 
"= vos modern. oaths of office, the form 


is 


(117.9 
is ſo long that the ſubſtance is for- 
gotten, . Oh! I recollect, tis that rather 
than be conſtantly idle, I would be 
a coal-heaver in London, a miner in 
Cornwal, or a raſper of logwood in 
Holland; in ſhort, any thing but 
one of thoſe heroes who, for ſixpence 
a day, make a trade of cutting the 
throats of thoſe whom ' they never ſaw 
before, and who never offended them. 


: 
1 
} 
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6 
| ZYork. 


80 much for the gentlemen of 
York : though, by the bye, it may 


| puzzle any one but you to find out 


that 1 have ſaid any thing con- 
cerning them. As for the people 
in trade, they evidently bear the 
marks of ſubjection on their fore- 
heads. In a town, no way con- 
cerned in traffic, crowded with per- 
ſons living upon independent property, 
and where no trader is above the 


. Tank of a ſhopkeeper, this depreſ- 


fion has a ſufficient cauſe, In reality, 
none of the mercantile part of the 
town preſume to mix with -the gentry, 
even in the coffee-houſe; by which 
means the politeneſs of the one is ac- 

| | companied 


© / 


( 19 ) 
companied with diſtant hauteur, and 


the attention of the other borders 
upon ſervility and meanneſs. | 


F com them let us turn to ws 
women. Bleſs me! what a ſwarm 


of old maids do I eſpy. Has York 


any peculiar privileges allowed to 
them ? that apparently all of that 
claſs in the nation ſhould repair 
thither ? Do not other towns allow 
them to ſcandalize their neighbours ? 
but eſpecially the handſome part of 
their own ſex. Are there no pools 
of quadrille in other places for the 
evenings amuſement, nor formal vi- 
ſits for the morning; nor ſtrong wa- 
ters; nor but, perhaps, we are 
to look to the other ſex for the rea- 
ſon, Let the men of York, not me, 
anſwer it. 


% we 


( 20 ) 


LETTER vir. 


"York. 


WHAT think you ot my picture 
of this place? ? or, what judgment 
can you form of it from ſo miſer- 
able a daub ? viewing it both in front 
and profile tis execrable ; and you wilF 
naturally ſay, it is only the reſem- 
blance of the peeviſh feelings of a 
ſick man. The truth is, I know no- 
thing about the city; having, as 
yet been in no houſe but my hoſt's 
and the coffee-houſe ; whither J ſome- 
times ſtagger to hear the news from 
London. 1 have therefore taken the 
liberty of moſt travellers in deſcrib- 
ing the character of the polite part 
of a nation from the manners of 
the refuſe who affociate with ſtran- 


Ft gre, 


( 21 ) 
gers, in order to ſhare their plun- 
der. By ſuch ſhallow-headed unin- 
formed voyagers every man in France 
is made a knave, and every woman 
a courtezan ; all feeling is taken from 
the breaſts of the moſt konourable 
people; all friendſhip from the beſt 
natured ; and truth, integrity, and gal- 
tantry (don? t put your hand to your 
forchead, as if I meant Jove-matters) 
are made utter ſtrangers in a place, 
moſt peculiarly their relidence. 


From whence then did I draw 
my picture of York, you aſk ? from 
my barber, whilſt performing the double 
office of ſhaving and dreſſing my hair. 
Theſe take up time enough to allow 
kim to give me the information 
neceſſary for the piece, together with 
a quantity of private ſcandal ſuffi- 
S cient 


C 22 }) 

cient to enliven the whole. Let there 
fore every traveller, hereafter, in imi- 
tation of me, give the ſource of his 
| knowledge, and the world will not 
be ſo often deceived, and aſcribe 
the manners of frizeurs, dancing and 
fencing-maſters, whores, pimps, and 
bawds, to the refined? part of a na- 
tion. This might alſo ſave us a 
world of trouble, in wreaking the 
moſt low unmannerly epithets upon 
a nation, as ſoon as our king, in his 
great wiſdom and love of humanity, 
chuſes to declare war againſt it; 
ſince we ſhould find from every au- 
thentic information the inhabitants to 
be men very like ourſelves, only a little 
more polite and civilized. But, huzza 
for Old England, the French are all 
miſcreants, and perfidious hair-dreſiers - 
or dancing-maſters ! 

9 LETTER VIII. 
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LETTER VII. 
| York. 
YOU aſk from me a deſcriptive lift 
of my female acquaintances in York ? 
Shall I begin by deſcribing my hoſt's 
wife, a ſenſible agreeable lady, with 
all the truly feminine accompliſhments, 
and tremblingly alive to the finer 
feelings of her ſex, 


Or ſhall 1 deſcribe her companion, 
a young lady ſallying forth in all 
the conſcious pride of triumphant 
beauty, like the white horſe in the 


Revelations, conquering and to con- 
quer. As this is a ſpecies of beings 


I never admired, I leave her to the 


handſome gay young fellow who 


dangles after her; and whom, but for 
Cc 4 + his 


{ 24 ) 

his good-nature and excellent ſenſe, 
you would pronounce the greateſt 
of fops. They are, however, fit com- 
| pany for each other, and it would be 
a great pity to interrupt their r&te- 
a-tete.; though, by the bye, I have 
frequently attempted to do it, by ad- 
viſing him not to be ſo very particu- 
lar, unleſs he charitably meant to ſpoil 
her coquetry, and make a good not- 
able houſewife of her, by marrying 
and taking her to the country. 


Next in my liſt come two ſiſters, 
daughters to as hoſpitable a good- 
humoured gentleman as the country 
ever produced. Theſe ſtrive, with the 
utmoſt kindneſs, by means of their 
harpſichord, and more agreeable voices, 
to harmonize my mind, as yet con- 


ſiderably 


(5 2) 
ſiderably out of tune, through the 
weak ſtate of my health. 


The laſt is a very young creature, 
gentle as a lamb; whoſe lively laugh- 
ing countenance, and innocent ſportive 
eyes, attract your notice; ſo. much as 
ſcarcely to allow any effect to her fair 
complexion and exquiſitely nice perſon. 


You ſee my collection is ſmall, but 
Ike that of every nice virtuoſo is 
ſelect, and, what you cannot ſay of 
a number of London ones, above 
all price. I ſhall therefore leave its 
native beauties to ſet it off, which 
they muſt infallible do to greater 
Advantage in the country than they 
could in London, where excellence 
is ſacrificed to ſhew, and intrinſic me- 
rit to ſuperficial ſplendor, 
4 LE T- 
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LETTER IX. 


Tork. 

I ONCE knew a ſoldier, who 
thought that the duties of humanity 
could not be abrogated by a milt 
tary oath ; and, to the immortal honour 
of cur country, in one hundred 
thouſand well paid troops, there is 
one at preſent, who rather than be in 
a paſſion, becauſe his prince is ſo, and 
commands him to go three thouſand 
miles, and aſſiſt in ſcalping, tomo- 
hawking, and ſlaughtering man, wo- 
man, and child, who will not firmly 
believe that he, and his counſel- 
lors, alias place - men and depen- 
dants are infallible, and have a right 
to pick their pockets, or put them 
to And, Juſt as to them, in their great 
| wiſdom, 
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t 2 ) 
wiſdom, ſhall ſeem meet; who rather 


than perform ſo reaſonable and re- 
ligious a command, has thrown up 


the emoluments of his commiſſion z 
aye, and even his ſhare of Ameri- 
can plunder, which at a time that 
all is dedicated to legal plunder 1s, 
let me tell you, no inconſiderable 
object. But this is a nobleman, and 
therefore, I ſuppoſe, is thought by 


the reſt of the army no fit object 


for their imitation, How happy 
ſhould 1 be in the converſation of 
ſuch a man, as I ſhould not have 
all my feelings of humanity torn to 
pieces every moment, by boaſts of the 
deſtruction of their fellow- creatures 
no, I miſtake, tis only Lord Effingham, 
who conſiders mankind as his fellows. 
Such a man ] place next in my eſteem 
| 10 


WS 
to Guſtavus Vaſa, I had almoſt iaid ; 
but Guſtavus forfeited his patrio- 
tiſm and diſintereſtedneſs when he put 
the crown upon his own head, which 
he had juſt torn from another's. I 
muſt therefore place my ſoldier far 
above him, and next to Andrew Do- 
ria or Timoleon, who icorned to 
enſlave his fellow citizens, even tho? 
their own univerſal wiſhes and con- 
Tent, would at firſt view have ſeemed 
to varniſh over the blackneſs of the 
crime. But with his Lordſhip I am 
unacquainted, and death has torn from 
me my beloved friend, every action 
of whoſe life convinced me that he 
only took up arms to defend 'the 
weak from rapine, murder, and vio- 
lation. With what pleaſure did he 
dedicate his attention to ſoften the 


tne unayoidable rigours of war, even 
to 


( 29 } 
to the invaders of his country, pour- 
ing balm into his wounds, and re- 


lieving their wants. to the extremity 
of his fortune. 


| Alas! dear Will, how would'ſt Tas 


now be afflicted to ſee thy fellow 


ſoldiers employed to kill their coun- 
trymen in a region where all thy 
corps received formerly ſuch. extraor- 
dinary inſtances of kindneſs, and more 
than Hibernian | boſpitality? Ho- 
would thy benevolence be ſhocked 
by hearing of ſavages of India, and 
Germans, perhaps worſe, becauſe more 
inſtructed in the buſineſs of metho- 
dical murder, paid and authoriſed by 
ourſelves, to ſhed that blood thou 
would'ſt have ſpilled the moſt Pre 


Cious of thine to ſave. 


Alas, 


( 30 ) 
Alas, poor Will! for poor thy 
phylanthropy always kept thee ! full 
many a time, and dearly, have I paid 
for that fondneſs for a ſoldier's com- 
pany, which thou implanted'ſt in my 
| breaſt. How ſtrong are the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions which youth imbibes, when 
"even yet, notwithſtanding all that my 
reading, reaſon, and philoſophy tell me 
to the contrary, 1 look at a ſoldier 
with pleaſure, as a bleſſing to the 
community; and never hear a drum 
but my heart beats in uniſon with it, 


1 to-day met an officer, who 
brought all thefe feelings ſtrongly to 
my remembrance; but, as I find 
myſelf too grave, I ſhall reſerve him 
for the ſubject of my next letter. 


35 LE T- 
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(a) 
LETTER X. 
| | L York, 
WOULD. you think it poſſible 
that any one could be ſo hardened 


in the trade of war, as to boaſt 
of having put to death a number of 


| perſons unarmed, uoreſiſting, and even 


on their knees begging for mercy... - 
This difficultly-ſuppoſeable caſe was 
to-day realized by an officer high 
in commiſſion, who bragged of having 
performed this notable exploit upon 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, and many 
others of Lady Waſhington's Dra- 
goons, I was relating this to my 
friend, who declared, that he would 
not think his own throat fafe in ſuch 
company; and gave it as a reaſon, 
why he never went to the camp or to 

court, 
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court, that if the national ſalvation 
depended, like Sodom's, upon five 
perſons being found there who would 
not act ſo by all the Americans, 
he was convinced this iſland muſt 
infallibly go to the bottom of the 
ſea, and there accompany its former 
neighbour, rhe great continent At- 
lantis ; the inhabitants of which ſeem 
to have been as fond of war and 
conqueſt as our own. 


With all due deference to my 
friends, I cannot think an old offi- 
cer in private life ſo unworthy a 
character. As to the young ones, 
who have never ſeen a campaign, 
his opinion of their inſolence and 
vanity, their affectation of . bravery, 
duelling, and debauching modeſt wo- 
e is not ſo very indefenſible: but 


a veteran 


ta 
a veteran officer is modeſt, cour- 
teous, humane; and for honour and 
integrity may be admitted into a 
gentleman's family, who even has a 
wife or daughters. Pity that his 
trade ſhould be fighting; and that in 
the execution of what is called his 
duty, or in a battle, he has as few 
reflections on the miſeries, enormity, 
and viciouſneſs of war, as any of 
thoſe execrable machines called com- 
mon ſoldiers; whom we conſtruct 
with muſquets, bayonets, red coats, 
kerce cocked hats, and high ſound- 
ing words; wind up with wine or 
ſpirituous liquors; and fer a going 
down the great direct infernal high 
road, with drums, trumpets, and ar- 
tillery. 


e 
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[LETTER Kl. 
York, 


1 RIDE out every day for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of my health, and am 
exceedingly fortunate in having by ac- 
cident pitched upon that part of the 
kingdom which beſt anſwers my pur- 
poſe. Both above and below this 
town there is on each fide of the 
river a continuation of beautiful flat 
meads, which they call Ings ; I ſup- 
pole from ſome old Saxon word. A 
great part of theſe are common- 
lands, ſo that there is no interrup- 
tion to the traveller. In a wet ſea- 
ſon they are, I am informed, over- 
flowed, or at the beſt ſwampy and 
diſagreeable; but at preſent they are 
much 


n 
much more delightful for exerciſe 
than the highways: . 


I have remarked that the perſon 
who rides merely for health is fre- 
quently diſappointed. The mird, as 
well as the body, muſt be employed, 
or liſtleſſneſs ſoon renders them both 
languid and fatigued. The inſtru- 
ments of labour ſhould be the em- 
blems of health, not dogs or ſer- 
pents; and we ſhould ſacrifice our 
coaches and chariots inſtead of a 
cock to that reſpeQable deity. As 
I: am not ſtrong in either body 
or mind, I eſteem myſelf peculiarly 
happy in having found an amuſe- 
ment which, without tiring my mind, 
keeps it in ſuch ſuſpence, as to ren- 
der it always intereſted. Together 
with a Wee of excellent hunters, I 
Ds - have 
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have the command of half a dozen 


| beautiful pointers. The ſeaſon for 


flaughtering the feathered natives of 


the field is now by law expired : 1 
therefore enjoy my ſport without a 


rival. My dogs 1 caſt off wherelo- 


ever I expect game, and follow them 
-trom field to field, ſedulouſly mark - 


ing their ſagacity in perceiving the 
lighteſt traces of the partridge; 


the keenneſs they diſcover on ap- 


proaching his haunt; a keennels, 
however tempered with the utmoſt 


caution, leſt they ſhould happen to 


ſpring the bird. I obſerve the ineak- 
ing look and gait with which they 
approach me, whenever they have 
unawares committed this, or any 
other fault, expecting their uſual 
chaſtiſement. My correction, however, 
goes no farther than a few chiding 


words, 


5 
words, and I perceive myſelf a great 
favourite with them; though l be- 
lieve I ſhall not be ſo with their 
maſter, for ſpoiling his dogs. 


I long, however, for more active . 
ſport and though I feel great ſa- 
tisfaction in comparing my harm- 
leſs frightening of the game, with the 
diverſion of thoſe two-legged animals 
in the country, who feem born for 
no other purpoſe than their deſtruc- 
tion, © Feras confumere nati; yet I 
imagine I ſhalt get over my ſcruples 
| fo far as to accompany ſome of the 
neighbouring *ſquires a hunting. 


D 3 L Ef. 
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LETTER XII. 
15 Tori. 
1 HAVE made an addition to my 
acquaintances in York; if paying 
and receiving the few tranſient ci- 
vilities which places of public re- 
ſort allow may be called acquain- 
tance. The firſt night I was at the 
concert I could not avoid obſerv- 
ing the peculiar affability and ele- 
gant behaviour of a lady I ſaw there. 
Whether by means of my counte- 
nance ſhe perceived my opinion and 
ideas concerning her or not, I cannot 
tell; but we have never met ſince with- 
out ſaluting and chatting together a 
ſhort time, if ſuitable, You cannot con- 
ceive how flattering it is to be taken 
notice of by a lady, more diſtinguiſhed 
| by 
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by her manners, than even by the 
ſuperiority of her fortune. She per- 
ceives me a ſtranger almoſt with- 
out acquaintances, and void of 
ſtrength or ſpirits to acquire them, 
and kindly ſcems to afford me her 
aſſiſtance to diſſipate the gloom. of 
melancholy ſolitude ; for ſolitude it is, 
even in the midſt of a crowded af- 
ſembly, to have no one to converſe 
with. Tis only thoſe of the fineſt 
ſenſations that can know the feelings 
of a ſtranger in ſuch ſituations, and 
only thoſe of the beſt hearts, ar leaſt 
in this kingdom, who can put them- 
ſelves to the inconvenience of taking 
the only method of relieving him 
from the embarraſſment. 4 


To be a ſtranger in England, and 
to be treated with attention, is as rare 
3 . a thing 


640) 

a thing, as in the like circumſtances in 
France not to attract the regard of the 
whole company. Which is the moſt 
valuable characteriſtic of a nation, 
1 leave to dull plodding philoſo- 
phers, who know nothing of the joys 
of life z which is the moſt agreeable, 
I leave to all who have not am- 
bition enough to be tyrants, or in- 
ſenſibility enough to be ſoldiers. How - 
ever the queſtion may he decided, the 
cauſe is obvious. In France the women 
poliſn the manners of all the youth, 
and in turn have their taſte formed 
by the moſt ſenſible and learned 
part of the men; ſo that a lady of 
any faſhion never thinks her parties 
complete without the preſence of ſome 
of thoſe who are moſt remarkable 
for their literature. With all due 
humility, NT, « may be ſub- 

mitted 


1 ww 


. 


e 


A 


( 4) 
mitted to the wiſdom of our country ' 
gentlemen, - whether it would not con- 

duce as much to our happineſs to 
aſſociate a little with our women, 
inſtead of driving them away after 
every meal, even although thereby we 
enjoy the ſupreme felicity of the pre- 
ſent faſhionable roaſts and diſcourſe. 
Jam alſo inclined to believe that 
thoſe of either ſex, who converſe 
httle with the other, become ſtrange 


fort of animals; the females indeed 


have the advantage, and it feems to 
be from the males that Swiſt drew 


the picture of his Yahoo's. ; 


LETTER XIk 
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LETTER XIII. 
York. 
HAD Nimrod been with me to- 


day, I am apt to think his mighty 
hunterſhip would have been flung 


out. How could he procure horſes 


fit to enter the field with thoſe of 
2 country where for centuries the im- 
provement of their breed has been 
made a ſcience ; all his cattle would 
appear aſſes to them. You will ſee 
by this, that I have been at a fox 
chace. | 


How ſhall I deſcribe the glori- 
ous, the inchanting ſport, a diver- 
ſion fir for kings, and only to be 


| equalled by the other royal ſport a 


battle. Had you ſeen us all with 


hearts 
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hearts beating and eyes intent upon 
the bog where the dogs were caſt off, 
the agitation with which the ſmalleſt 
chirrup affected us; whilſt the melo- 
dious voice of the huntſman inſpired 
every heart with joy, you would have 
imagined the fate of empires depend- 
ing: but what is that to the ſcene 
which opened on the foxes breaking 
cover? whip and ſpur we all went 
off, over hedge, gate, and ditch, thro? 
bog and flough, helter-ſkelter, like ſo 
many of Milton's devils at the uproar 
in Pandemonium, Here a horſe was 
ſtaked ;z there lay a man rolling in the 
mud, By heavens, twas great Our 
field, which conſiſted of an hundred 
horſemen, was ſoon drawn out into a 
ſtring of two miles in length, of which 
the foremoſt were juſt enabled to fol- 
low the dogs by their diſtant found, 

or 
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as to fave his ſtinking bruſh, that 


l | 
or by enquiring of every man we 
met, which way they went? at lait 
old Reynard began to grow tired, 
and the fortunate few who rode man- 
fully, and were well mounted, got 
in with the hounds. Then to fee the 
conteſt, when the fox was a tearing 
by the dogs, who ſhould be fo happy 


he might bear it home like an Indian 
ſcalp, as a teftimony of his having 
borne his part in worrying to death 
a poor defencelefs fellow-creature ! 
What a glorious reward for all the 
fatigue, dirt, and danger. *Tis ſu- 
perior to the Garter, and only rival- 
led by the Bath, that bloody enſign 
of cruelty. 


LETTER XIV. 
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LETTER XIV. 
| ork. 


HAVING given you a deſcrip- 
tion of a chace, allow me now to 
ntroduce to you an Engliſh fox hun- 
ter. My own knowledge of him is 
indeed ſo light, that 1 ſhould be dif- 
couraged from the attempt, were not 
my friend fo kind as to aſſiſt in the de- 
ſcription z and where the traits in his 
character are ſo ſingular and differ- 
ent from thoſe you meet in the city, 
that the flighteſt view makes you 
fully acquainted with him. Let us 
then accompany. him for a couple of 
days, and we ſhall ſee the way in 
which he ſpends the greateſt part of 
his life. 


During 
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During the ſeaſon, he riſes about 
three or four o'clock on the hunting 
morriags, having fifteen or perhaps 
twenty miles to ride to the cover where 
the dogs are to be caſt off. This he 
performs on ſome ordinary hack or 
poney, having ſent his ſervants and 
beſt horſes with ' the dogs to the 
ground the night before, Here the 
whole party take a yawning break- 


_ Faſt, after which the dogs being led 


to the cover, are there caſt off in 
ſearch of the fox; the two-legged 
animals that accompany, making all 


the noiſe they can with harking and 


Hollowing, to encourage them in 
ſearching for the ſtinking vermin. 


- A-propos; do you think I durſt 
call their favourite ſo before them? 
I ſhould * be fined a pint 

| bumper 


. 

bumper of wine for ſuch inſolence; 
their common mode of puniſhing all 
delinquents. And ſhould I be fo de- 
void of country manners, or atten- 
tive to my conſtitution, as to refuſe 
this draught, I ſhould infallibly be 
ſent to Coventry. 


This is a mode of puniſhment you 
are probably unacquainted with; and 
as it is more ſevere than you can well 
imagine, I ſhall indulge you with 
a ſhort deſcription of it. 


LETTER XV, 
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When the ſentence of being ſent 
to Coventry is paſſed upon a perſon, 
not one of his former acquaintance 
will take the leaſt notice of, or ex- 
change a ſingle word with him; even 
in his own houſe every one looks 
on him as a perſon entirely unknown, 
and continues ſo to do, until he has 
made an atonement for his fault. 
This puniſhment is ſometimes carried 
10 a great length. 


© gentleman, on being ſent to Co- 
ventry, in the North of England, re- 


mained refractory, and to avoid the 


diſagreeable ſituation of being treated 
as a ſtranger by his greateſt intimates, 
came 


wk 


( 49 ) | 
came up to London. Here his friends, 


being appriſed of the judgment paſſed 


upon him, would not ſeem to know 
him, when he met with, or viſited 


| them. From henee he went to Bath, 


thinking to get rid of the perſecu- 
tion : there he found things in the 
ſame ſituation; all his acquaintances 


being informed by letter of the ſen- 


tence. Ar laſt, finding that where- 
ſoever he went, his hell, like the 
devil's in Milton, always accompa- 
nied him, he returned quietly to 
the place from whence he ſet out; 
and, on making a proper ſubmiſſion. 
was again received into ſociety. J muſt” 
likewiſe mention, that whoever ſpeaks 
to a perſon who is in Coventry, or 
takes more notice of him than if 
he were a chair, or any other piece of 
furniture, is immediately put into 

* tie 
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C 


make an apology, or declare it was. 


So much for a puniſhment whiclp 
may fit a man for becoming a diſ- 
ciple of Pythagoras; and which, if uni- 
verſal, would be a much better guard 
upon the manners of ſociety, than the 


| faſhionable made of duelling ;. where- 
by the delinquent need only be hero 


et devil enough to deſpiſe all the 
laws of God; and man, and glori- 


ouſly to rob of life the man who 


never wronged him, in order to be re- 


caived every where as a complete gentle- 
man, and virtuous member of the ſtate. 


Would not this puniſhment be 
worth the attention. of legiftators, at. 
leaſt ſuch as . wiſhed rather to reform 


than take the lives of their ſubjects. 


Excom- 


1 
Ex communication perhaps originally 
reſembled it, but no ſooner were the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical powers married 
under Conſtantine, than pains, penal- 
ties, and at laſt fire and faggots in 
this world, and damnation in the next, 
were added, in order to celebrate in a 


pious chriſtian manner the Hymeneal 


rites. Shame, however, is now a prin- 
ciple left by our wiſe laws to ſchool- 
maſters and miſtreſſes, being only fit to 
be ufed in the government of chil- 
dren : impriſonment, or death, are writ- 
ten on the front of every act of our 
legiſlature. Draco himſelf would bluſh. 
for them; as all his ſeverity was ex- 
_ erciſed againſt a few natural crimes, 
whereas they have created a thouſand 
artificial ones. Shame! Shame ! on ſuch 
blood-thirſty law-givers, if that can be 
a puniſhment to thoſe who know it 
not, or conſider themlelyes above it. 

KS LET- 
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LETTER XVI. 


7, ok. 8 


A8 ſoon as Reynard has broken 
cover, as it is termed, away flies my 
fox -· hunter, as ſwiftly as his ſteed can 
| Farry him after the dogs; ſpurring 
over hedge, ditch, and gate, through 
bog and mire: here, perhaps, ſtuck 
faſt in the mud — there flung off his 
horſe with a broken limb, or left to run 
for an hour in his boots after the high- 
mettled animal. All this dirt, fatigue, 
and danger to come within a mile or 
two of a parcel of ſhrilly yelping 
curs, whoſe notes are not a thouſandth 
part ſo harmonious as thoſe of a 
pack of hare-hounds; being as far 


from 


( 33 ) 
from the melody of Theſeus's tunes 
able pack in Shakeſpeare, as a cat's 
concert, or the nightly howling of 
wolves. In the purſuit. he is ſomes 
times directed by the diſtant noiſe of 
the dogs; but is oftener obliged to 
enquire of every man he meets which 
way they went? In this manner he 
drives for a number of miles, if the 
fox runs ſtraight onward, and the 
hounds do not luckily come to a 
fault, ſo as to allow him, and even 
all the leſs courageous riders to come 
in with them; and at laſt he is per- 
haps one of two or three who have 
the inexpreſſible happineſs of arriving 
in time to ſee the animal devoured. 
by their four-legged aſſociates. 


He is then obliged to gallop, 


perhaps twenty or thirty miles to his 
h E 3 dinner; 


(#7, 
dinner; after which, between his 
bumpers of port, he entertains his 
company with the edifying deſcrip- 
tion of the activity of his horſes, the 
ſagacity of his dogs, and the various 
ground run over by the poor fox to 
eſcape from his enemies; *rill at laſt he 
gets gloriouſiy drunk in celebrating his 
good fortune, and is carried to bed, 
where he lies ſnoring till the next 
day at noon; and then only ſeems 
to riſe with an aching head to in- 
ſpect his ſtable and dog-kennel, and 
make. preparations for the following 
* s hunt. 


This, however, is only a deſcrip. 
tion of him when he has been fo 
fortunate as to ſee Reynard hunted 
and worried to death : but how ſhall 
I deſcribe him when he has met with 

a blank 
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a blank day? Then, after having 
beat all the covers within twenty 
miles, he comes home jaded, and 
horribly out of humour. His vacant 
uninformed mind can find no remedy 
for the chagrin with which it is de» 
voured. The uſual topics of dif. 
courſe fail him; and as at other times 
he was ſcarcely a companion for ras 
tional creatures, he now deſerts them 
totally; and, perhaps, lolling upon a 
couch, he fondles with his ſpaniels 
whom he permits to lick his face and 
lips. If his wife or daughters venture 
to propoſe a queſtion, he either returns 
a ſurly anſwer, or ſeeming not to hear 
or attend to it, in a quarter of an hour 
afterwards he aſks, with the greateſt 
non-chalance, whether or not they 
ſpoke. Having thus got over the 
hour before dinner, ſo tedious to all 

15 K 4 witleis 
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witleſs people, - he gets ſullenly drunk 
after it, to make himſelf amends for 
want of other amuſement. 


As a proper concluſion to my 
friend's deſcription of a fox-hunter, 
permit me to give you a Hunting 
Song, in which the propriety of ſen- 
timent may compenſate for the want 


of poetry. 


A Fox-Hunting SoNG.. 


3 
DECEMBER is the ſeaſon; 
When Britiſh brains are addled ;. 
The morning's wet and. dirty, 
So get the cattle ſaddled. 
And a-hunting we will go, &c. 


II. What 


(97 ) 
II. 
What exerciſe ſo elegant, 
As whip, and flaſh, and ſpur ?. 
What muſic ſo delightful, 
As the barking of a cur?” © 
And a-hunting,. &c.. 


III. | 
Whoever minds in ſlough or ditch: 
His horſe or carcaſe ſticking ? 
We're champions all, who figlit 
the cauſe | «ads, 
Of turkey, gooſe, and chicken. 
| And a-hunting, &c.. 


. 

But i perchance a Fox- chace 

Should coſt a man his breath; 

We're all militia captains, 

So who's afraid of death, 
And a-hunting, &c. 


V. And 


Fo) 
V. 

And if a prig won't leave his bed 
For ſport ſo blythe and bonny; 
We'll ſwear he hates fatigue and dirt, 
And call him Macaroni, . 

And a-hunting &c. 


VI. 
We'll wonder at his want of taſte, 
Since nothing ſo bewitches, 
As living all the winter long 
In boots and leather breeches. 
And a-hunting, &c. 
ä 
And if we break old Rey nard's neck, 
In paſtime, han't we merit; 
But if we chance to break our own 
Why, damme ! an't it ſpirit? 
And a-hunting we will go, &c. 
LET- 
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LETTER XVII. 


Yorke 


THAT 1 may vary your enter- 
tainment, I now return to that ſweet 
ſex, which I never meet but with 
Pleaſure, and part from but with re» 
luctance. The ladies of York are as 
completely faſhionable as your's in 
London; nay; 1 am aſſured by them- 
ſelves, much more ſo. They have no 

occaſion to import dreſſed dolls to ſhew 
them the faſhions, as was. formerly 
done from Paris to London, and 
more recently from the latter to 
America, whither we now export only 
red coated ones fix feet high, with 
Juſt as much brains as the former, 
*Tis but two hundred miles, a mode> 
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rate day and half 's journey to Lon 
don; and there are ladies enough of 
ſpirit to undertake that, through 
mere female patriotiſm, to bring down 
every week all the neweſt faſhions 
and whimſies. 


Visiting is reduced to as elegant 
forms as in the metropolis. A lady, 
for inſtance, my ſhoemaker's wife, 
goes out about mid-day to viſit thirty 
or forty of her acquaintances; but 
is horribly chagrined if ſhe meets 
with more than three or four at home; 
as thereby ſhe is prevented from 
making as many calls, and leaving 
as many cards as ſhe intended. The 
morning being paſſed in this man- 
ner, ſhe has for her evening amuſe- 
ment, beſides tea and' card tables, 
the 1 houſe, a concert, and aſ- 
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ſembly every alternate week; and, 
above all, innumerable routs. 


Tou are, I ſuppoſe, highly enter- 
tained with the idea of a York rout; 
but let me check your mirth by al- 
ſiuring you, that they have often two, 
nay ſometimes three hundred genteel 
dreſſed perſons at one of them. Theſe 
meet to chat together in three or 
four ſmall rooms; and a few of them 
perhaps play cards. After which they 
retire, not cold, but ſupperleſs, hav- 
ing pleaſed the vanity of ſome lofty 
dame, who, in her turn, by attend- 
ing thoſe of others, contributes her 
ſupport to the comfortleſs faſhion, 
invented as a paltry ſubſtitute for 
antient Britiſh ſplendor and hoſpita- 
lity. Thus, ſays my friend, educa- 
tion firſt, and faſhion afterwards, 

make 
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make coxcombs of us all; and, 
though they cannot totally change 
our nature, they warp it ſo much, 


that it requires a nice judge to di- 
ſtinguiſh which of our actions are real- 


Iy and bona fide our own. 
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LETTER XVIII. 
Lork. 
NOTWITHSTANDING what 
was ſaid in my laſt, I never could | 
aſſent to Locke's opinion of our be - 
ing at birth a meer ſheet of white 
writing-paperz, which is to receive: 
all its impreſſions and character from 
education, example, and the daily 
occurrences of the world. For my 
own. part, I think we more reſemble 
a grain of wheat, or any other ſeed ;. 
that in whatever ſoil or climate it is. 
ſown, and although it is manured: 
and managed ever ſo differently, 
will, when grown up, produce wheat 
alone, and not barley, or a grain dif- 
ferent from the one originally plant- 
ed. If this ſhould ſeem too plough- 
man- 
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*man-like a ſimile, lend me your 
muſical inſtruments for a ſhort time, 
to ſee whether we do not reſemble 
them. As they lie before me, there 
is no appearance of their contain- 
ing all the delightful muſic they 
may be made to produce, they are 
void of ſound and harmony, which 
may be called their ideas: but hear 
them touched by a ſkilful hand, 
what melodious notes are they not 
capable of; yet the tones of each 
totally diſtin and varied from the 
other ? That guittar, the ſongſter's ſoft 
accompaniment; the flute, the echo 
of the woodland choir ; the devotion- 
raiſing organ; the harpſichord, vi- 
brating in uniſon with the tendereſt 
feelings of the heart ; and the fiddle, 
poſſeſſor of almoſt all the powers 
of harmony : theſe, and innumerable 
8 other 
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other inſtruments, all equally vary- 
ing in excellence, according to the 
original materials, the goodneſs of 
their conſtruction, and the ſkill of 
the performers; ſhew moſt nearly 
the mind of man. Had I any 
powers of harmony in my - compo- 
ſition, I ſhould ſay I reſemble the 
fiddle ; that inſtrument, above all 
others, producing the harſheſt diſſo- 
nance, when touched by an unſkilful 
hand. How I came to - reſemble that 
inſtrument my Maker only knows; 
my, father was one of the beſt toned 
harpſichords, perpetually in tune; any 
one might ſound him from his loweſt 
- to his higheſt pitch; and however 
fooliſhly or injudiciouſly they touch- 
ed his keys, till not one harſh diſ- 
cordant note could they produce, 
He by no means wanted paſſions, 
| F s but 
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but thoſe he poſſeſſed were the gen- 


tleſt, mildeſt, moſt melodious, that 
ever joined to harmonize with- the 
world. I never ſaw him fretted but 


once. How did he behave? you 


aſk. Oh! Sir, in as blundering and 
awkward a manner as a ſailor making 
love to a fine lady; or a prime 
miniſter obliged to ſpeak truth in 
the houſe of commons. He had 
never ſerved an apprenticeſhip to 
ſcolding at St. Giles's, or to the more 
expert bully-backs of the preſent 


__ miniſtry; and having no malice, or 


even anger, in his whole nature, his 
expreſſions were without any deter- 
minate meaning. I will tell you the 
Rory as nearly as I can recollect, 


the impreſſion it made on my me- 
- mory not being effaced by the lapſe 
of many years. Do not imagine I am 


going 
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going to give his hiſtory, or draw 
his character; to do that I ſhould 
invoke the aſſiſtance of a ſuperior 
being; not one of thoſe who ride 


in the tempeſt, and direct the ſtorm 


but of him who delights in ſhed- 
ding bleſſings indiſcriminately upon 
all the human race. I muſt how- 


ever. begin a new letter, that nothing: 
relative to him may be mixed with 


lower trifling ſubjects. 
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LETTER XIX. 
York. 


M father's ſervants were, I ſup- 
poſe, juſt like theſe of other men, 
good or bad, according to the go- 
vernment under which they were 
kept; but my father's could not be 
ſaid to be governed at all. It hap. 
pened at Chriſtmas that he went to 
ſpend 'a few days with a brother. 
in-law, whom he dearly loved ; and 
took my mother with him. The 
houſe was therefore left to the ma- 
nagement of the ſervants : now how 
they could do this, who were never 
accuſtomed to manage themſelves, 
muſt puzzle the wiſeſt logician. Mat- 
ters proceeded as might have been 


expected. 
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expected. A horſe was ridden to death 


by one man to viſit his. miſtreſs 


a ſpaniel was tied up and ſtarved 
for want of attention; and a ſtormy _ 
night having uncovered part of the 
houſe, the rain was ſuffered to con- 
tinue for ſeveral days pouring into 
the ſtudy ; where, dire miſhap ! my 
father's favourite bible lay open to 


its fury, which fell unluckily upon 


his moſt eſteemed chapter, the ſtory 
of the good Samaritan, This valued 
bible had been long in the fa- 


mily, and was by tradition ſaid to 


belong to one of the firſt Reformers ; 
not indeed the paſſionate devil-defy- 
ing Luther, nor the fiery implacable 
burner of Servetus ; but to the gentle 
placid Melancton. To add to. theſe 
diſtreſſes, a quantity of my mother's 


apparel had been burned through | 


F 3 careleſ- 


cle's proceeded in part from the very 
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careleſſneſs; and the whole houſe 


only reſcued from fire by being drench- 


ed in the contrary element. I queſ- 
tion whether the temper of my fa- 


| ther's favourite and prototype of 


Samaria would not have been ruffled 
by ſo many diſaſters. As for Job's, my 
friend thinks that it could not have 
withſtood half ſo many ; and his wife 


would have ſworn like any fiſh woman 


at Billingſgate. Even my father's tem- 
per was ruffled. Let John and Thomas 
be called up to me; I will reprove them 
for their careleſſneſs.” I wiſh heartily, 
brother, you may, ſaid my uncle 
Charles, who came with him to re- 
turn the viſit ; for, to be plain, your 


_ eaſineſs of temper makes your houſe 


one of the worſt to your friends in 
the kingdom. This ſpeech of my un- 


bed 
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bed in which he was do lies being 


as completely wetted in the late ca- 
lamities, as if it had been expoſed 
to the deluge of Deucalion, Og ges. 
or even that of Noah. 


“Lou ſet of ſcoundrels var- 
lets ! raſcals! vagabonds ! villains ! 
how durſt you ſerve me ſo? ſtrip, 
here is your wages! turn out di- 
realy !“ A 


A noble reproof, you will ſay, | 
and probably a kin to the one a+ 
red coated hero would have given 
in his room ; but my father wore a 
black one, and uttered not one ſyl- 
lable of it, having no ſuch words in 
his whole vocabulary. Pray John, 
why have you and Thomas been ſo 


neglectful of buſineſs in my ab- 
F 4 ſence ?” 


Et cf i: J 
fence?” John ſcratched his head, and 
his fellow ſervant began an apology 
with, © An pleaſe your reverence,” 
but not finding in his ſoul one rea- 
fon that could have been offered by 
Belzebub himſelf for his inattention 
to ſo good a maſter, ſhame took 
from him all farther power of ut- 


terance. I ſee Thomas, continued 


my father, that if you and John had 
nothing to do for twenty days and 
twenty nights together, you would 
juſt do nothing at oh take care not 


do behave ſo again.“ The men went 


away, and in fhutting the door, 
. ſmiled and ſhrugged their ſhoulders 
at this unex pected ſally, My father 
_ rubbed his hands cheerily together, 
and walking lightly about the room, 
cried, exultingly, 1 think I have 
| gun them a rebuke. » „ That you 
have, 


| from the harrangues he had often 


ST 
have, brother, ſaid my uncle, with 
the moſt - impenetrable gravity of 


countenance, and I am only ſurpriſed 


how a man of your ſeeming 'good- 
nature could get into ſo violent a 
paſſion, and be ſo exceedingly ſevere 
to. his ſervants, Conſider, my dear 
brother, that the difference between us 
and them is made by fortune, not 
nature; and that however low pride 
may paint them, they have the ſame 
paſſions, inclinations, and feelings 
as ourſelves; not one of which 
they agreed to fell, when we hired 
their manual labour. By condeſcen- 
fion and gentleneſs it is true we may 
purchaſe them all, and in a pleaſing 
manner convert the taſked ſlave into 
the faithful affectionate domeſtic.” By. 
the bye, this whole ſpeech was taken 


heard 
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heard my father make in favour of 
ſervants; and he now uſed it with 
the moſt ſerious drollery againſt him- 
ſelf. Indeed, brother, he went on, 
J think you were too ſevere; you 
carried the matter too far in your 
paſſion ; and might ſee, by the de- 


jection of countenance which they 
. ſhewed, that you wrung their hearts 


with anguiſh.” My father's tri- 
umph diſappeared in a moment; 
to behave with ſeverity to any one 
was far from his diſpoſition ; but 
to a ſervant, a perſon entirely in 
his power, who could not even ven- 
ture to reply, he. always thought 
the height of cruelty and cowardice. 
My uncle's apparent reproach ' threw 
him into a fir of muſing, He fat 
down. When you, my dear bro- 
ther, whoſe acquaintance with worldly 

bf affairs 
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affairs is o much greater than mine, 
tell me I have} gone too far, I muſt 
think myſelf in fault; yer, if you 
conſider candidly the provocation, I 
hope you will allow that it required 
a much better temper than mine to 
behave with due moderation. - All re- 
proof ſhould have future amendment 


in view; it ſhould therefore be given 


coolly, not when the mind, heated 
by paſſion, is unfit to judge of the 
nature of the offence. Indeed, where 
is the man ſo unerring in his con- 
duct, as to have a right to become 
of his own accord, a law-giver to 
others. I may retain or diſmiſs my 
ſervants ; tis the only right I have 
over them; and, as I have uſed them 
ill in my anger, to make atonement, 
1 will give them half a crown, brother, 


| 
| 
| 
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to drink your health, their kind adyo- 
cate z and a holiday to drink it wh: 


Give them a halter! (ſaid a di- 
ſtant relation of his brother's, who 
ſat ſilent 'till that moment, but with 
ſome apparent difficulty.) It is the firſt 
time, Sir, I have had the pleaſure of 
being in your houſe ; be ſo good, there- 
fore, as to pardon me for taking the 
liberty ; the ſcoundrels ſeem to de- 


ſerve exemplary puniſhment, and you 


are going to reward them. Had 
they been my ſervants, I would have 
made them remember it while they 
lived; and couſin, Charles, I cannot 


but be aſtoniſhed that you, whom I 


know, and who know the world, 
ſhould encourage your brother in his 
good - nature to ſuch a ſet of raſcals. 


Tis beſides doing them the greateſt | 


injury, 
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injury, and rendering them totally 
unfit for the ſervice of any human 
being but their preſent maſter.“ 


My uncle Charles enjoyed his 
triumph, but he enjoyed it inwardly; 
not a ſmile on his countenance be- 


trayed his knavery. To deceive his 
brother was nothing; though a man of 
excellent underſtanding, he was fo ig- 


norant of worldly matters, the meereſt 
ſimpleton might deceive him; but 
to impoſe upon his couſin, a man 
of the world, ſo dexterouſly, was a 
cauſe of exultation, which he could 
not reſolve to drop; he therefore went 
on with his merriment, without ſeeming 
to mind the other's interruption, . 


« I cannot but "applaud, my dear 
brother, your excellent reſolution ; and 
| muſt 
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muſt further congratulate you on the 
noble maſtery you have gained in 
this inſtance over your paſſions, Many 
have wiſdom enough to do right, but 
few have fortitude enough to acknow- 
ledge they have done wrong; more 
eſpecially whilſt the action and the 
operation of its motives. are yet freſh 
upon the mind. And I cannot avoid 
taking notice of the great advantage 
you have made of your philoſophic 
education, which has enabled you, 
in general, to hide that violent iraſ- 
cible quarrelſome diſpoſition your 
countenance ſo plan thews you to 


be of.” 


During this diſcourſe, my couſin 
fat kicking his heels, and looking firſt 
at my uncle, then full in my father's 


+; not à trace could he there dif- 
cover 


„% ĩÜ ͤmV 
cover like what his brother had de- 
ſcribed z on the contrary all was mild- 
neſs and clemency - perſonified. A 
Chilian ſky was not more free from 
ſtorms. It was not the fat thought- 


leſs face of a gurtling alderman, nor 


the contented clerical one of a biſhop, 
or the holder of a large rectory; yet 
had a gentleneſs in it far beyond 
them; a ſenſibility and penetration 
mixed with a ſerenity flowing from 
the conſciouſneſs of all being right 
within, Had Protogenes ſeen it, he 
would have drawn it inſtead of his 
Jaſylus for the temple of peace. I 
think indeed he muſt have left his 
dog out of the piece, and given in 


its ſtead a lamb for the companion, 


which would have loſt the world 
that famous anecdote of his making 


the foam of his mouth by a paF 


Lonato 
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fionate daſh of his bruſh, after failing 


often to delineate it by the moſt 
ſkilful touches. A more {ſerene coun- 


tenance could not poſſibly be de- 
ſigned, even by my friend Barry, who 
knows painting better, and has a 
more fertile imagination than Apelles 


or Zeuxis, though he will never be 
fo rich or famous as either of them; 


having neither an Alexander for a 


patron, nor a Horace, a Cicero, or 


a Pliny to compliment him into 


fame. 


My uncle was reſolved to puſh 


-his triumph to the uttermoſt, and 
perceiving that my mother had left 
the room, to give directions about 
ſome domeſtic concerns, he went 
on. In aſcribing, my dear brother, 


the command you have over your 
temper, 
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Temper, merely to a college educa- 


rion, I am afraid I go too far, and 
miſtake the foundation for the whole 
ſuperſtructure ; as it muſt be owned 
that ſince you became a man of 
the world you have had ſufficient 
opportunities of keeping yourſelf in 
conſtant practice of this virtue. What 
man indeed is there but would 
either hang himſelf, or become cal- 
lous to provocation, if married to 
ſuch a little termagant Xantippe as 
my ſiſter; or had for a ſon ſuch a 
fribbliſh petit-maitre as my nephew ?” 


My couſin now appeared confuſed, 
and ſomewhat alarmed ; but my fa- 
ther was no longer to be duped. 
Whatever his brother had faid againſt 
himſelf, he would willingly ſubſcribe 
to, as no one had a more humble 
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fie of himſelf; 2 Which the 


Icler of t poor in ſpirit will cer- 


tainly reward him : but _ he well 
= my mother's good qualities, and 


was thoroughly convinced of the ſin- 


9 


cere affection an eſteem the Brother 


$34 


and ſiſter had for each other, And, | 
on looking, : at me as aukward A lo- 


venly baſhful ſchool boy, as ever con- 


Jugated Amo without underſtanding i ir, 
and finding me at once changed by 

my uncle into a. foppiſh macaroni, 
he could not ayoid 140 ghing bez 
tily, and complimenting him on his 
deſcriptive talent. Matters was there- 
fore cordially ſettled ; ; and wy uncle, 
as being better fitted for the buſineſs, 


was depured | to ſpeak ſeri ufly 1 to the 


9 45 * 


fervants on their late milbehaviour. 
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„ 
O F what religion was your father ? 
A Chriſtian, Sir 3 at leaſt if preaching 


and uniformly practiſing all the philan- 


thropic affections conſtitute one. But 
was he a follower of St. Athanaſius, 
Arius, Arminius, Socinius, or any other 
Polemical divine ? was he a member of 
the Church of England, Scotland, or 
Rome? Did he pray dreſt in white or 


in black ? in thort, to which did he 


belong of all the hundred ſets who 
have been conſtantly cutting each others 
throats, and damning to all eternity 
every one who differed from them? Gra- 
cious God, forgive us, that ſuch a queſ- 
tion can with propriety be afked by a 
Chriftian, Have we not irritability 
enough in our pride, and cauſes of 
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diſſentions enough in our ſelfiſhneſs, 
Religion, the only thing given us by 
Thee to calm our turbulent paſſions, 
ſhould by weak and wicked men be 
turned into the moſt cruel raiſer of 
them all ? Thou, Fanaticiſm, haſt added 
one crime more to the primeval lift of 
our firſt parents; a crime of greater, 
magnitude, and more extenſive miſ- 
chief, than all the reſt; and give me 
leave to ſay, that we are guilty of a 
degree of it whenſoever we make 
ourſelyes followers of Paul, Apollos, 
Cephas, Luther, or Calvin; and have 
any other creed than my father's; 
which you will find in Micah vi. 8. 
„He hath ſhewed thee, O man, 
What is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do 
«« juſtly, and to love mercy, and to 
* walk humbly with thy God?“ 


LET 
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| LETTER xxl. 
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1 WAS laſt * for the firſt 
time, at a concert here. Had Thales 
been there, he would have been 
pleaſed. ' 1 do not mean that unpo- 
liſhed fellow Thales, who was nick- 


named a wiſe man, becauſe he thank- 


ed God that he was not born of a wo- 
man; though conũdering the unnatu- 
ral ſubjection and mortification they 
are obliged to undergo in every na- 


tion but France, this would not be 


ſo much amiſs, even at preſent: but 
that elegant Lyric poet, and excellent 


muſician, Thales, the Cretan, whom 
Solon ſent to ſoften the Spartan 
hearts, which ſeemed to be made of 
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the fame materials with their money. 
Can you tell me, my friend; why 
the antient muſic is ſaid to have 


had ſuch ſuperior effects to the 


modern? I hear you fay not. Let 
me then diſcloſe the ſecret. The 
fexes never mixed, but at a concert. 


Had you been here, like me, akier 
4 long confinement, with your ſtrength 
and ſpirits exhauſted, and come un- 


expectedly into a moſt ſuperb room, 


adorned no not with chandeliers, &c. 
but with above two hundred fainion- 
able women, elegantly dreſſed ; qu 
would feel the power of irre ſiſtible 
muſic. It ſeemed to me the har - 
mony of the ſpheres. Having no one 
10 converſe with, I was left at full 
liberty to contemplate all their charms. 
The univerſal 988 of the room, 

male 
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made me incapable, for a Jong time, 
' contemplating particular | beauties ; 

I was loſt in that. charming 7 2, 

which 1 never had experienced be 


Pe but on my firſt entrance into 


Ranelagh 0 on a remarkable full night. 


n 


When 1 had time and coolneſs 


ſufficient to reſt my eyes upon the 


individuals chat ſurrounded me, I can- 
not but ſay chat they gave me a very 


| favourable impreſſion of York. Not 


even in London had 1 ſeen at the 
moſt elegant aſſemblies a greater pro- 


portion of handſome women. It is 


the time of holding the aſſizes, and 
the ladies crowd into town to ſacti- 
ice more victims to the gentle pla- 
cid Venus, than the wen do to ſtern 
inflexible Juſtice. The ladies are like- 
wiſe all dreſt to the top of the 

WP ug faſhion ; 
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faſhion; and, however ridiculous the 
preſent, mode is of adding ſo much 
wool, cap, and feathers to the top 
of the head, that the chin is near 

| the center of the height; yet to a 
London eye every thing elſe is high- 
ly diſguſting : the way in which it 
is accuſtomed to view every woman 
of rank, faſhion, and beauty, dreſſed, 
appearing in a ſhort time the only 
natural and becoming one. 
After the ladies were gone, I view- 
ed the room; but of this, as clum- 
ſy a large ſolid piece of architecture 
as ever Vanburgh deſigned, I ſhall 
give you no deſcription. To deſcend 
to it, after mentioning its furniture 
would be in the words of my friend, 
as great a fall as after Franklin to 


mention a North ; or after Waſhing- 
ton a Germaine. 


L E T- 
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LETTER XXIL 
5 | Lak, 
CAN you tell me, my dear —4 


why the antients had no goddeſs of 
faſnions? The graces are too vg | 


and not ſufficiently fantaſtical ;' be- 


fides, they are repreſented naked; 
the very reverſe of our preſent whim- 
fical goddeſs, who rules the world; 


at leaſt the civilized part of it; for , 
the Indians and Hottentots pay her 


but little devotion. The antients, 
in their _ writings and fables, paid 


great deference, and many elegant 


compliments to the ſex; making 


all the virtues, and honourable qua- 
lifications, females : but this flattery 


came not from their heart; for at the 


ſame 


— 
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fame time they immured their wo- 

men with the greateſt ſtrictneſs; ſo 
that they were only viſible at their few 
public ſpeCtacles and religious cere- 
monies. It is not to be wondered 


at then, that the ladies did Wh lie 
under the neceſſity of ing 
zheir charms; being ſo fldom ſeen, 
hey only fought to ſet them out 
à0 the beſt advantage. There ſeems 
40 the a fecond origin of faſhion. 
Pico: you. will ſay, where haye you 
Jewn the firſt? Surely, my dear 
Friend, I need not tell you chat 1 
do ngt write by rule gr compaſs, 
or like a grammarian, who leaves not 
a finsle word u. unexprefſed : beſides 
the horrid waſte of ink and paper 
1 their way, "tis treating Jeaders as 
chen -maſters treat dunces; or as the 
BEE miniſtry .zegar che houſes « bo of 
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Lords and Commons; who muſt 
neither ſee, hear, ſpeak, no nor even 
foreſee, or ſmell out any one thing, be 
it ever ſo groſs, offenſive, or palpable 
to the loweſt of the people ; except 
what in their great condeſcenſion they 
chuſe to allow them. A member 
of Parliament being thus muzzled 


and hood · winked, and having all his 


other ſenſes ſtopped up, gives us ſuch 


excellent conſiſtent ſchemes and votes, 
that France muſt ſoon be ruined. 


The ſecond origin of faſhion you 
ſhall have in the next letter; this 
is nat it, though a near reſemblance ; 
but the manner in which Satan dre. 
ſes his. followers in Pandemonium. 


LETTER xxx, 


© 
DETTEX nr. 


Lort. 

T H E firſt origin of faſhions you 
will find, in the laſt letter, is from the 
beautiful wiſhing to give that variety 
to their charms, which our ſickly de- 
praved appetites require. Ihe tecond 
is from the ugly and deformed, Do 
not be ſurpriſed at the aſſertion; for 
though Eve in a ſtate of innocence, 
doubt not, adorned herſelf with 
flowers, yet no ſooner had ſhe gained 
a knowledge of her imperfections, by 
peeping into her looking-glaſs, which 
\ was the firſt preſeat of the devil, 
than ſhe muſt have a whole gown 
of fig leaves to hide the blotches ſhe 
got by eating too much fruit; and 


ever 
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ever afterwards, if old chronicles ſay, - 
true, ſhe led her ſpouſe ſuch a 
life for new dreſſes, as had he lived 
in London, would have made him 
hang or drown himiclf. Indeed he 
and all his poor deſcendants have 
been obliged ever ſince, by the ſweat 
of their brow, to earn finery for their 
wives and daughters ſo that they die 
at laſt of mere fatigue and vexation. 
But I leave the fall and original 
curſe, which from. gardeners debaſed 
us into kings, lords, and merchants, 
to be accounted for in this or any 
other manner that ſhall pleaſe thoſe 
merciful divines, who, thinking we 
have not crimes enough of our own, 
load us with thoſe of a man that 
lived ſix thouſand years ago, merely 
to ſhew the great ſtrength of their 
rheological e to raiſe us with 

| fuck 
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uch 4 weight on our backs, up to the 
third ſtory of a very lofty building. 
The ſecond origin of faſhion then is 
the ugly endeavouring, with the utmoſt 
addreſs, to hide their deformity. Did 
the beautiful part of the ſex know 
how much the attention of mankind 
is taken from the real charms of the 
face and perſon, by dreſs, eſpecially 
the extravagance of it; and did 
they conſider how great their pre- 
eminence would be were every lady 
to uſe the utmoſt ſimplicity in adorn- 
ing herſelf, the preſent faſhions would 
not be adopted. Without the coun- 
tenance of handſome women the de» 
formed durſt not run into extraor- 
dinary dreſſes, as it would be quick- 
ly known that it was done to hide 
blemiſhes, and would therefore render 
them more conſpicuous, | 
| *T'is 
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"Tis well, perhaps, for the wolld, that 
beauty thus gives arms 16 others; and 
brings the ordinary part of the ſpecies 
neirer to 4 par with hetlelf; Who cant 
look miich at 4 finely propbftioned 
face, when the head is Covered © with 
an enormous quantity bf tap and 
hair, extending above a foot on all 


ſides of it, and making the defcrip- 


tion of high heads in the Spectator 
appear poor and triffing? Who can 

nd out a ep elegant ſhape 
encloſed as they all are with ſtays, 
hoops, or negligees ? or eſpy a deli- 


cate complexion when hid and con- 


founded by the 3 of eb 1 | 
and diamonds ? 


r. 


Matters are much altered in this 


Aitlon, And the uss of good queen 


Beſs ; 
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Beſs; or even of Anne, of drinking 
memory. In their time faſhions, like 


the ſtage coaches, were ſeveral days 


in getting to Oxford, and fo long 


in making their way to the extre- 
mities of the kingdom, and ſo be- 


crumpled, be- ſpattered, and be · de- 
villed in the execrable rough roads, 
and jolting bad carriages, that when 
they arrived at the place of deſtina- 
tion, they were either totally un- 
fit, for uſe, or ſo altered as to bear 
no reſemblance to the original. A 
perſon might then ſee women nearly 
as formed by God Almighty; not 
as at preſent, with ſuch mountains 
of wool upon their heads, and in 
every way fo altered by dreſs, that 
a native of Tartary would be com- 
pletely at a loſs to know what ſpecies 


of animals they are. Luckily, therefore, 
for 


(97 ) 
for the preſent time, that our roads 
are ſo mended, that a London lady 


and one in the country, * of 
the ſame ſpecies. 


1 It would have puzzled even Sca- 


liger himielf, much more uncle 


Toby to have found the connection 
between turnpikes and the dreſs of a 
lady's head. As both are ſuppoſed 
to be a little vertiginous, he might 
at firſt hit upon that; but he would 
be as far from the mark as De- 
lolme is when he gives ſo flattering 
an account of the health and ſtrength 


of the Engliſh conſtitution ſince, not- 


withſtanding all he has dreamt con- 


cerning the matter, it is very ſick 
and rickety at preſent. 


H Thanks 


(8 


1 hanks then, dear turnpikes, for the 
great pleaſure I enjoy in ſeeing the 
ladies heads at a ball here as tobly 
enormous as at the Pantheon or 
Madam Cornelly's ; with ſuch a quan- 

| tity of gauze upon them as, if cut to 
advantage, might make a reaſonable ſuit 

of cloaths. the great an advantage to 

induſtry in a trading country, beſides 

the number of French hair- dreſſers it 

detains from ſerving their tyrant ut. 

home, or in this his iniquitous im- 

politic war againſt our religious king 
and government; fince each of the 

two hundred ladies I ſee before me 

muſt have employed a frizeur at leaſt 

half a day to give her head fo com- 

pletely an unnatural appearance, Fot 

my own part, when I fee a fine lady 
in all her paraphernalia, I am often 

tempted 


it 
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tempted to think her an idol, anc. 
fall down and worſhip her; being 


in no danger of thereby breaking 


the ſecond commandment ; ſince, like 
many of our antient pictures, ſhe re- 


ſembles nothing in heaven above, 
the earth beneath, or the waters 


under the earth. 
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LETTER XXIV. 
2 Pork. 


AFTER ſo much baggatelle, ſhall 
I fay a few words ſeriouſly as to York, 
and the country about it, before I 
depart hence to be here no more. 
The gentry (who are more numerous 
than in any other part of the king- 
dom) are as ſenſible, polite, and hoſ- 
pitable as I ever ſaw; and I admire 
them for that preference which they 
give to ſtaying in their own coun- 
try, where they are loved and reſpect- 
ed, above crowding into ſmoaky 
London, where they would be un- 
noticed in the multitude, or tempted 
to diſtreſs their circumſtances by liv- 
ing above their fortunes ; a too com- 

| | mon 
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mon ſpecies of ſplendid poverty. 
As the city is not the feat of trade 
or manufactures, it is proportionably 
more agreeable to reſide in, being 
free from all dirt and hurry, their 
neceſſary conſequences. Its places of 
amuſement are numerous, elegant, and 
crowded: and its circles approach 
nearer the faſhionable ones of Lon- 
don, than perhaps any in the king- 
dom, there being little of that unſo- 
ciable reſerve, the mockery of palite- 
neſs, which we univerſally meet a- 


mong thoſe whoſe fortune exceeds 
their education, 


I am inclined to think that there 
is more of the antient Britiſh man- , 
ners preſerved here than in moſt parts 
of the kingdom. I mean thoſe kind- 
ly, ties between landlord and tenant - 

H 3 that 
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that are now almoſt forgotten; but 
which formerly enabled our barons 
to meet their ſovereign in the field 
whenever he endeavoured to become- 
what all good courtiers now wiſh him, 
deſpotic. To give you a ſtriking 
inſtance of this, the preſent High 
Sheriff of the county has in it per- 
haps the largeſt eſtate poſſeſſed in 
one county by any gentleman in the 
kingdom. His country houſe, where 
he almoſt conſtantly reſides, is the 
ſeat of unbounded hoſpitality ; and 


be lives in ſuch a ſtate of friend- 


ſhip with a moſt numerous tenantry, 
that though none of them during his 
own, his father's, or his grand-fa- 
ther's time have had any leaſe, not 
one of them have been turned out. 
His lands are likewiſe let at half 
their value; and ſuch confidence is 
os * there 


(aa) 
there univerſally placed in the fami- 
ly honour, that nothing is more com- 
mon than to ſee , the good- will or ten- 
nant- right to one of his farms fell 
by public auction for five hundred 
or a thouſand pounds. His lands 
are likewiſe as regularly mortgag- 
ed, or rather pawned, by his te: 
nantry, as any in the kingdom. The 
mode of doing it is this: the lender 
of the money goes with the farmer, 
to this gentleman's agent or ſteward 
in whoſe book it is put, oppoſite to 
the man's farm, and if not repaid 
in due time, unavoidable accidents 
being allowed for, the lender is put 
in poſſeſſion of the lands until he is 
en 


What a terrible calamity would be- 
* the lawyers, were this univerſal, 
H 4 They 
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They muſt all become honeſt, and 
perhaps turn button - makers at St. 
James's to get preferment. - My friend 
ſays, he would find almoſt as much 
pleaſure in wearing a ſet made by a 
Mansfield or a Wedderburn, as if 
made by their maſter himſelf,” as he 
thinks their genius exactly adapted to 
this intricate employment. Thanks, 
however, to court and courtly faſhions, 


there are few Duncom bs left in the 
kingdom. 


My friend and 1 leave York to- 
morrow in the diligence. How far 
we ſhall travel in it, or which way 
we ſhall go, depends ſo entirely upon 
whim, that I dare not promiſe you to 
ſee Leeds or Mancheſter, though that 
be our preſent intention, If there 
were a few more ſuch beings in the. 

' world, 


( y 2} 
world, the mutability and fickleneſs of 
the women would ceaſe to be pro- 
verbial, a conſummation deyoutly to 


be wiſhed, 


You ſhall hear frequently from 
me on the road; for I have not ſo 
bad an opinion either of my 
friend's chemiſtry or my own, as to 
ſuppoſe we ſhall not extract precious 
amuſement from occurrences which 

to others would be a caput 
mortuum. | 


LETTER XXV. 
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AN ancient author, whom you 
once read, fays, * There is nothing 


new under the ſun.” And Mynheer 


Vanderdendurton, the Dutchman, in 
the 47th folio volume of his Com- 
mentary, page 1213, &c. refers for a 
proof of this aſſertion to the hiſ- 


tory of all ages from the time of 


Noah; who, with his own hands, 
built a very awkward ſhip, properly 
ycleped an ark or cheſt, in which he 
packed, like herrings in a barrel, 
every ipecics of animal then living; 


until this preſent year, when Holland 


ſent out above a thouſand herring buſ- 


ſes to fiſh the coalt of Scotland, 
and 


( 17 ) 
and ſell to the Engliſh and Scotch 
thoſe very fiſh caught upon their' 
. own ſhores, The induſtrious com- 
mentator may be right in his proof, 
if we take hiſtory as written by 
court chaplains, and court hiſtorians ; 
or even by thoſe, who, as ſoon as 


they can decline a noun, are put to 


read flaviſh Roman panageriſts or 


poets; who teach us to reverence 


Auguſtus, one of the verieſt raſcals 
that ever deformed human nature : 
and to prefer the heroic butcher Cz- 
lar to the mild philoſophic Cicero. 


Had our Dutchman been with me 
to-day, he would have found a new 


proof of his ſyſtem, I was cooly 


chatting with a gentleman in the 
carriage, upon moral evil, &c. when 


he aſſured me that he believed in the 


tranſ- 


Wr re 
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tranſmigration of ſouls. As 1 had 
before found him to be a Chriſtian, 
J could not avoid ſtaring. Pray 
Sir, how old are you?“ ſaid I, ſup- 
poſing that he had been born in the 
days of Pythagoras. He gently re- 
turned my ſtare, Juſt five- and · 
forty !“ „A good enough number, 
ſaid I, though it has been treated in 
ſo vile a manner by our king and par- 
liament.” His declaration and look 
embarraſſed me a little, you perceive. 
He went on, I cannot conceive that 
one ſo merciful, kind, and gentle as 
the Supreme Being, ſhould ever damn 
any one to all eternity; no, not even 
the devils, who were fo juſtly caſt out 
of heaven for their rebellion; I am 
therefore perſuaded that our ſouls are 
nothing mare than thoſe devils” (here, 
leſt I ſhould be rude again, I looked 


( 709 ) 
che other way) who have been ſent 
into the world to be reclaimed, and 
as ſoon as they are ſo, are again 
taken into favour : but if at firſt they 
- continue impenitent, are ſent again and 
again into the world, until they ſhall all 
be finally reclaimed and happy.“ Tho' 
he had ſo compleatly be-deviled me, 
1 could have caught my philoſopher 
in my arms; his ſentiments of the 


Supreme Being ſo coincided with my 


- own; and I beg, until we meet, you 
will drink my honeſt , humane Pytha- 


. gorean's health in your firſt glaſs. of 


. claret after dinner; for I would not 
have him toaſted in ſo potent a 
\ fiery headſtrong liquor as port, to 


Which he has not the . n 


| __ 
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TI cannot avoid remarking, that if 


His ſyſtem be true, and it ſeems at 


leaſt as likely as ninety-nine in an 
hundred of all the rheological ſyſtems 


that have been invented by the ſchool 
divines, what a ſet of obſtinate de- 
vils we are of the preſent age, who 
have been ſent ſo often into the 
world without being reclaimed. ' I be- 
gan indeed to ſuſpect ſomething was 
the matter ever fince we went to war 
with the Americans; and, to ſup- 
port our honour and humanity, cut 
their throats; to ſhew our policy, 
threw them into the arms of the 
French; and to manifeſt our excel- 
lent Scotch œconomy, ſpent fifty - 
millions, to raiſe a three - penny duty 


upon tea. This gentleman's ſyſtem 
explains the whole difficulty, and 


males me think with thoſe learned 


divines 


rf am ) 
diviries who have predicted a ſpeedy 
diſſolution of this world, that this 


event cannot be far diſtant, as it is 


impoſſible that a more ſtubborn per- 
verſe ſet of devils can exiſt in ere- 
bus to people it afreſh, We might 


nearly compute the time it will laſt, if 


you can tell me the number now upon 
the globe, abating the Roman Catho- 
lics, who by mean; of pardons and in- 
dulgences go right to heaven; the good 
people of the church of England, who 
get abſolution for all their ſins at their 
death; the methodiſts and anabaptiſts, 
who receive a complete aſſurance of 
divine favour; and the preſbyterians, 
who are among the elect: theſe, to- 
gether with the Turks, who die killing 
infidels, in order to convince their 
*Teaſon of the truth of Mahomet's 
Coran, go to heaven in leading- 
ſtrings, 
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ftrings z whilſt you and I, with all 
the fooliſh - philoſophers who think 
our deviliſh reaſon ſomewhat to be- 
attended to, and that doing good to 
'our neighbour is the only way of 
pleaſing the Supreme, muſt take an- 
other trip hither; unleſs, indeed, a 
little comely death-bed repentance, 
with the aſſiſtance of a prieſt, and 
a good legacy to the church, or 


Charitable uſes, ſhould atone for all, 


and get us with a ſingle jump into 
the right road. Tou ſee, however, 
that in the next age the world will 


be very 1 * 
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LETTER XXVI. 
18 7. agcofeer, 

ENTER my friend, in the 
character of a melancholy patriot, 
harranguing, Unanimity I find is 
now the cant word of miniſtry; be 
| unanimous, and you will be victo- 
rious. Let us not be caught with a 
popular ſound, but examine the con- 
ſequences, Had Varro, after the 
battle of Cannæ wanted to inculcate 
this doctrine how would he have ſuc« 
ceeded? You have entruſted to my care 
the fineſt army that ever left Rome; I 
have loſt it almoſt to a man; there- 
Fore unanimouſly entruſt to me your 
preſent army, which is your laſt and 
only hope. I have loſt your allies, 


and * all Italy: 1 have brought 
1 | you 


6 14 ) | 
you to the very brink of ruin; 
therefore unanimouſiy confide every 
thing to my care and abilities. Fa- 
bius, that patriotic villain, dared to 
predict my fate; nay, warned me, 
warned you of it; therefore, have 
nothing to do with him, he is a 
blockhead, take my word for it; 
whoſe penetration you cannot doubt.” 
The Romans would have anſwered, 
„We have ſeen our folly in being 
guided by weak men, who have 
waited. the greatelt reſources the world 
. ever ſaw ; and finding, from his fore- 
knowledge of events, that Fabius had 
more wiſdom than us all, we have 
appointed him dictator ; go and obey 
him, and be happy that we do not 
think your deſpiſed life any com- 
penſation for the thouſands of better 


men we have oſt; nor your fortune 
** i | enough 


E 
enough to repay. the millions we 
have through your blunders Ma 
ao 7 1 


Let us for a moment place Load 
North upon the ſtage,” e 
us on unanimity. 9 7 


. 


*« You-entruſted this empire to my 
care, when at peace, and united in 
all its parts; I have effected a total 
ſeparation of a large portion of it, 
and brought you into the moſt diſaſ- 
terous dangerous civil war; there- 
fore, be unanimous in ſupporting 
me ; who alone am able to bring 
about peace, the true end of all war. 
I have conquered your ſtruggles for 
the conſtitution, and made Wilkes, its 
great ſupporter, to your eternal diſ- 
grace, a poor deſpiſed beggar in a 
I 2 | city 
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city where mammon alone is worſhip» 
ped ; therefore truſt your liberties 
in my hands alone. I have expended 
fifty millions of your treaſure, to filch 
a thouſand a year from the Ame- 
ricans; therefore, truſt all your wealth 
ſafely in my hands. I have appoint- 
ed Gage and Burgoyne, whom I now 
revile ; and Howe, whoſe character I 
am endeavouring darkly to aſſaſ- 
ſinate, to conduct the war, and 
having afterwards endeavoured, by 
every hidden and open means to 
ſhew they were totally unfit for the 
purpoſe ; therefore allow me now to 
go on appointing ſuch others as my 
clear intellects may perſuade. me to 
be proper. Your admirals Graves, 
Howe, Keppel, and lately Byron, 
were appointed by me, and have 
ſhared a ſimilar fate with the gene- 
EY X rals, 
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rals, becauſe they did not do more 
than human actions to give ſpirit to 
my plans; therefore adopt my opt- 
nion alone of your admirals. I have 
borrowed money on the worſt of 
terms, purely to bribe my wretched 
tools in the houſe of commons; 
therefore entruſt me with, you fi- 
nances. - Foreſight is the principle re- 
quiſite in a ſtateſman; I have fore- 
ſeen nothing, nay, not even thoſe 
things which were foretold every day 
to me by perſons of very moderate 
abilities; IJ have planned no one mea- 
ſure a- right; I have miſ- timed every 
ſuccour, every expedition; by my total 
and profeſſed want of abilities, I have 
brought you to your preſent con- 
dition; therefore, as T am from gal- 
lantry and honour reſolved to keep 
my place until you are ruined; nay, 

13 am 
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am convinced that my abilities e 
can carry you out; truſt all to me. 
All the patriots from a Richmond to 
'a Burke, a Barry, a Turner, a Hart- 
ley, a Conway, and a Cavendiſh, have 
repeatedly predicted to you and to me 
all that has happened ; therefore truſt 
them not, believe them not; but 
fuffer me to go on until the pro- 
perty of the whole nation is got into 
the pockets of my dapper contrac- 
tors and dependants; I ſhall then 
laugh at your landed intereſt, with 
their fooliſh Ay and remonſtran- 
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Here dinner coming in, ſtopped 
my friend's mouth, and e my 
reply, 


0 N 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


| Brambam-Moor. 
_«£ THIS is the place, ſaid I to 
my friend, where the deſpotic princi- 
ples of the Stuarts received a total 
overthrow.” * By no means, anſwer- 
ed he, ſince we have ſeen them re-pro- 
duced under the ſanction of a family 
called to the throne expreſsly to exclude 
them, Oh ! Genius of Britain! ſaid he, 
| (extending his arm towards the ſport 
where the battle was fought) How art 
thou fallen? How would thoſe who bled 
here, fighting the cauſe of Liberty, and 
who by their death ftruck a terror to 
all living tyrants, whilſt hiſtory ſhall * 
remain, bluſh could they view their 
degenerate progeny of the preſent day.” 
As he ſaw me affected, he went on 
with greater coolneſs, | 
„ « Is 
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« Te muſt, ſeem ſurpriſing to many. 
how ſo great, united, and flouriſhing 
an empire as we poſſeſſed; ſhould, 
in the ſhort ſpace of nineteen years, 
(for it is not quite ſo much ſince 
the acceſſion of the preſent king) have 
become ſo ſmall, diſtracted, and 
feeble, It may juſtly be aſſerted, that 
the moſt wicked prince that ever 
far-upon a Perſian, Roman, or even 
German throne, aſſiſted by the worſt 
and weakeſt Scotch miniſters, could 
not produce ſuch a change. I know 
that in ſaying ſo, I ſhall have every 
perion in the nation againſt me; every 
one wiſhing to throw the faul tup- 
on any one but where it ought 
to he, upon himſelf, The fact is, 
it is not the king it is not the 
miniſtry, it is not the hundred thou- 
Rd Gs catals m_ whom they 


com 
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' gommand z; it is not the oppoſitionz 
nor all the Whig or Tory intereſt that 
has ruined the kingdom; but it is 
that total want of genius and abilities 
which is conſpicuous to every one, ex- 
cept ourſelves; in every art, in every 
ſcience, the chaſm is too deplorable. 
Where is there now a Coke, or a 
Raymond, a Sydenham or a Harvey, a 
Tillotſon or a Clark, a Newton or a 
Bacon, a Locke or a Sydney, a Burleigh 
or a Naſſau, a Talbot or a Marlboro?, 
a Blake or a Ruſſel, a Hampden or a 
Pym? Inſtead of theſe, law is preſided 
over by quibblers and bullies ; phyſic, 
by perſons educated as apothecaries ; 
who, tho' they now ſhine as eminent phy- 
ſicians, are ſcarcely fit to be apotheca- 
ries journeymen ; divinity, by the enthu- 
faſts or fanatics, who preach up cutting 


* 
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of throats ; philoſophy, by analyſers of 
nutſhells 0 weighers of mites; poli- 
tics, by the echoes to diſputing ſocieties 
and porters tap-rooms. Our ſtateſmen 
are the under ſecretaries in offices, 
who plan blundering acts of parlia- 
ment and royal proclamations z our 
general; juſt fit to appear at a re- 
view; our admirals to command royal 
yachts ; and our patriots to brawl in 
the ſenate, or to ſign proteſts, which 


though they threaten mes mean 
nothing at all.” 


During the height of my friend's 
career, I knew he could not be ſtop- 
ped, therefore ſuffered him to run 
down like an alarum, and when he 
had finiſhed wound him up a-new, 
by obſerving, that there was ſtill ſome 
genius and goodneſs. left in the na- 

- tion, 
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nation, as he himſelf muſt allow, 
when he recollected a Campden, a 
Pringle, a St. Aſaph, a Prieſtley, a 
Price, a Fox, a Carleton, a Hawke, 
and a Rockingham; and that it muſt 
farther be remarked, that all the truly 
great men he had enumerated had 
not flouriſhed together, but in vari- 
ous æras. Hence it might be doubt · 
ed whether genius was not diſtri- 
buted with great equality at all 
times on the face of the globe. 


This argument, which I knew to be 
ftrongly addreſſed to his feelings, 
ſeemed a little, and but little, to 


change his opinion. 1 


No Allowing then, your poſition, 
faid he, is there not a total want of 
_— in the nation to diſcern 

and 
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and bring forward men of genius 5; 


or how could the preſent weak, al- 
moſt ideot miniſtry, be in power, 
when there are ſo many men of real 


ſenſe and underſtanding till in being to 


ſave us from deſtruction ? Are not the 


Whole people guilty of the very ſame 
error we always ſee in a weak prince; 


that is, they univerſally dread men of 
ſuperior abilities, leſt they might look 
into them, and perceive their weak- 
neſs and nothingneſs. Look around, 
and you will ſee that the mean ſyco- 
phant, the man who from conſcious 
weakneſs ſtudies outward fhew and 
appearances; in ſhort, the quack in 
every art and profeſſion, is the only 


one who is employed. This folly has 


loſt us America; and will, if not 
corrected, loſe us our lands, proper- 
ties, and liberties at home. 
8355 To 
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To get rid of the diſcourſe, T, 
whom you know to be a ſteady 
courtier, propoſed to ramble about 
the town of Leeds, at which we 


were arrived, to cool us. Probatum 


LET. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


Leeds. 


WE had not walked far, when 
we joined a young lady, who ap- 
peared to be juſt recovered from the 

{mall-pax. I could not avoid be- 
holding with pity the ravages they 
had obviouſly made in her counte- 
nance ; but my companion was much 
more ſtruck, having remembered her 
lately in the height of beauty. 
She now had loſt an eye, had her 
face totally disfigured by ſeams and 
| ſcars, and was evidently falling into 
4 conſumption. I could not avoid 
aſking, whether innoculation was prac- 
tiſed in that country? She ſighed, 

and ſaid, it was, with the greateſt 
7 ſuccels z 


E 
ſucceſs; and that her father, having 
loſt four children by the natural 
diſtemper, had reſolved to have her, 
who alone remained to him, prepar- 
ed for that purpoſe; but meeting 


*" 
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with a pamphlet of Baron Dimſdale's, | - | 


wherein the general hurtfulneſs of 


the practice was demonſtrated, he, be- 
ing a conſcientious man, had unfor- 
tunately left her a prey to that in- 
fernal plague; and ſhe was only 
happy that ſhe ſhould net live long 


to keep one of the kindeſt parents 


in conſtant remembrance of his error 


and crednlity We were both much 


affected, and therefore ſpeedily left 


her to recover our good- humour. The 


ſubject, however, recurred to us when 
alone. Do you think, ſaid my friend, 
chat the Baron was ſerious in this 
ee maſked battery he has 
| played 
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played off againſt inoculation ? or did 
he only mean to ſhew, that Londoners 


are as credulous now as when they 


crowded to ſee a man corked up 
in a quart bottle, and afterwards leap- 
ing down his own throat? For my 


own part, ſaid he, I have anxiouſly 


expected in every news - paper that 
he would diſcover the jeſt and laugh 
-heartily at his countrymen for the 
great deference they paid to a name 
in a matter purely to be decided by 
reaſoning; and, my dear Sir, ſaid 
he, apoſtrophiſing his baronſhip, be 
ſo good to us plain mortals, to write 
your next pamphlet that you diſtribute 
to every coffee-houſe in town, and 
alehouſe in the country, in ſuch a 
manner as that it may be underſtood 
Wen you are for or againſt the 


practice. 
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practice. I could not avoid ſmiling 
at my friend's opinion, but rold him 
viewed the matter in a different 
light; the baron, I was inform- 
ed was a quaker; a ſect which 
he knew took great pleaſure in mor- 
tifying the fleſh ; and, as 1 believed 
he would agree that beauty was 
perhaps as dangerous a temptation as 
even money or good cheer, I thought 
he was perfectly right in endeavour- 
ing to leſſen the quantity of it a- 
mong the poor, as it would very 
much prevent the ſeduction of them, 
and ſave our young men of quality 
the many crimes they commit in 
that way. Beſides, the baron's reli- 
gion is the only one that profeſſes 
a deteſtation of war, which is prin- 
cipally carried on by means of the 
poor; now he clearly ſees that war 

K will 


 aviſance of too great a lo 
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| will never ceaſe fo long as there are 


to be found men who can be per- 


ſuaded by thoſe great and good per- 


ſonages, recruiting ſerjeants and cor- 
porals, that they become gentlemen 
and heroes by putting on a prince's 
livery and learning to ſhoot, cut, and 
ſtab dexterouſly. To put a ſtop, 
therefore, to this royal game, little 
more is requiſite than to prohibit ino- 
culation at preſent, as the intercourſe 
among mankind is ſo much increaſed, 
that the natural ſmall-pox would 
make greater havock than formerly; 
this, together with a ſmall aſſiſtance of 
a fortunate plague or famine now and 
then, would do' the buſineſs of thoſe 
gentlemen ſcayengers of ſix feet high, 
who are employed at the rate of ſix- 
pence a day, to clear the earth of the 
ad of in- 
habitants 3 
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habitants z a nuiſance as deteſtable to 
the eyes of kings, as truth is to 
their ears, or uncorruptibility to their 
hearts. | | 


My friend, however, ſtill thought 
that the baron, who muſt have learn- 
ed ſome little civility ſince he be- 
came a banker, could not have treated 
his antagoniſts with ſuch ſcurrility and 
abuſe, had he been ſerious; for let 
him be ever ſo jealous of men of a 
ſuperior education intermeddling in a 
profeſſion which he eſteemed to be 
confined to himſelf and family, yet 
ſtill the opinion of gentlemen of ſenſe 
and learning was to be treated with 
deference and argument, not with Bil- 
 lingſgate rhetoric and ſcolding. 
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To this I replied, in defence of 
the worthy, humble, humane, learn- 
ed, generous, and diſintereſted baron : 
my friend re-joined, and we remained, 
like moſt other diſputants, each of 
his own opinion till, | 


LET: 
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WHETHER the air of famili- 
arity with which I entered the room, 
or the frank manner with which I 
ſtretched forth my hand to him, diſco- 
vered me to be an old acquaintance, I 
know not, but he ſaluted me inſtantly 
by my name, And how, my good 
old fellow-ſtudent, did you know 
me, after fourteen years ſeparation ?” 
1 needed not to have aſked a queſ- 
tion, my own heart anſwered ; affec- 
tion in a moment aſſumed the place. 
of memory, and re-traced every fea- 
ture in his face. On my way to his 
houſe I had Prat myſelf with the 

K 3 idea | 
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idea of the ſuſpence I ſhould occa- 
ſion in his mind by deſiring him to 
recollect an old acquaintan ce. I 
never met with a more agreeable diſ- 
appointment. Neither time, abſence, 
nor all the change from youth to 
manhood, have been able to blot me 
from your remembrance ; and I thank 
you molt ſincerely, my dear Sir, for 


the place I have ſo long held in 
your heart.“ 


The firſt converſation between 
friends who have been long ſeparat- 
ed, muſt ever be very incoherent : 
the heart ſo unavoidably thruſts itſelf 
into every ſentence that the judg- 
ment cannot get room to exerciſe 
itfelf : we aſked innumerable queſ- 
tions without waiting for an anſwer, 
and often replied to ſuch as had not 

: been 
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been required, We walked out, 
when we had got rid of that flurry 
and agitation, which I need not de- 
ſcribe to perſons who have feeling 


hearts, and they who have them not 


would do well to procure them as faft 
as poſſible, ſince perhaps they will do 
fully as well with the great porter 
St. Peter, as any mandate of a 
pope or a prieſt for admiſſion. The 
loſs is, there is but one ſhop to buy 
them at. No! I don't mean that 
great building with a fteeple ; 'ris 
that little half-thatched hovel where 
meekneſs and adverſity fit chilled 
by the dropping rain and cold, ſur- 
rounded by their almoſt naked fa- 


mily, patiently eating their ſcanty 


pittance, and even offering. ſome of 
their meagre ſtore ; not in a godly 
manner, like king Alfred to a pilgrim, 

K 4 the 
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the ſlothful ſon of ſuperſtition, but 


to the ſtranger, whom the impend- 


I 


ſtorm has driven to their wretch- 
ed dwelling to ſeek ſhelter from a 


part of 


ing 
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"LT TER XXX 
Leeds. 


I N. viewing the environs of Leeds, 
I could not avoid being charmed 
with the proſpect. The variety of 
boldly riſing hills crowned and ſkirt- 
ed with delightful woods; the winding 


 vwallies, watered with canals or meander- 


ing rivers; the land in the higheſt 


ſtate of cultivation, and a greater 


number of beautiful houles than 1 
had ever ſeen, except about Lon- 
don; altogether gave me the higheſt 
idea of the population of the coun- 


try, and the induſtry and wealth of 
its inhabitants. My mind was filled 
Vith the moſt pleaſing reflections, An 
- Interruption of my agreeable reverie 


gave 
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gave me an opportunity of remark- 
ing to my friend, with tranſport, 


the vaſt number of gentlemens ſeats 


I ſaw. * Theſe are only merchants 
houſes, ſaid he.“ I never felt myſelf 
more hurt in my lite. All my en- 
thuſiaſtic dream vaniſhed in a mo- 


ment, and I entered with that conſti- 


tutional warmth: that characterizes all 
my movements, into the defence of the 
moſt uſeful claſs of, men, and a profeſ- 
ſion I revere in the higheſt degree. 
TI am ſurpriſed and hurt, my dear 


friend, to hear fuch an obſerva- 


tion from you. That in a country 
like ours, owing all its greatneſs to 
trade, a man of liberal education and 
ingenuous mind, ſnould join with the 
ignorant or the haughty in deſpiſing 
and undervaluing it, is beyond my 
comprehenſion. But even to put aur 

a | power 
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power and wealth derived from it 
out of the queſtion, and to view it 
free from all ſelfiſhneſs in a philoſophe- 
cal light, What country, where it was 
unknown, ever poſſeſſed politeneſs or 
civilization? Is it neceſſary to look 
into the Grecian hiſtory to give an 
anſwer? There we ſhall ſee Athens, 
the miſtreſs of politeneſs, unrivaled 
in trade as well as arts; the mother 
of hiſtorians, orators, poets, mathe- 
maticians, and philoſophers; adorn- 
ed with the moſt ſplendid: edifices; 
and cultivating every ſcience by 
which man can be benefitted or 
rendered happy. Whilſt her rival 


Sparta, deſpiſing commerce, fſub- 


ſiſting by the miſerable labour of 
ſlaves, lived a dark gloomy unſo- 
eiable life, cultivating no arts but 
— ca rapine, and cruelty-z 

| foſtering 
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foſtering ſcarcely one enlightened ge- 
nius in the ſpace of five hundred 


years; and even in war, which ſhe firſt 


reduced to a helliſh ſyſtem of police, 
producing ſcarcely one deſerving the 
name of a general; but gaining all 
her victories like the Scythians or 
Tartars, by her natural ferocity, che- 


riſhed ' by education, and hardened by 
example. 


But to bring the matter to our 


own times, are the Tartars, the Coſ- 
ſacks, the Calmucs, the Ruſſians, or 


the Indian Savages to be our maſters 
in politeneſs ? No! civility is deriv- 
ed from every perſon feeling the neceſ- 
ſity and advantage of the aid which 
he derives from the meaneſt artiſan, 
in ſupplying the artificial wants which 


e ariſe in a large and luxurious 


ſociety. 
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ſociety. Luxury, therefore, and polite- 
neſs ever go hand in hand, and with- 


out trade luxury muſt periſh for 
want of food, 


My friend brought an objection 
from France and Holland. But this 
appears of little weight; as it requires 
a long time for cauſes to produce 
their effects upon large ſocieties, and 
Holland has only lately emerged from 
poverty and ſlavery; yet I believe 
no one will deny that the manners 
of its people are conſiderably poliſh- 
ed within the laſt two hundred years, 
France alſo, though its gentry af- 
fect to deſpiſe trade much more than 
our's, has nevertheleſs for many centu- 
ries enjoyed a great degree of it, and has 
likewiſe poſſeſſed its preſent form of go- 
wernment for a longer time than any 
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gang 


had a great influence in 


tural cauſes their full effe&t and in- 


Auence. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Bradford. 


A TRAVELLER has vaſt ad- 
vantages, who can at firſt view ſee into 
the various characters of the perſons 
he converſes with, and extract at once 
their wiſdom or their folly, as they 

happen to predominate, or as philo- 
ſophy or ridicule is uppermoſt in his 
own mind. For my part, I am 
not at all like the wiſe-acre whe 
told Socrates his faults from the 
wrinkles of his old withered face; 
and am therefore as apt as the world 
in general is, to be deceived by a 
grave outſide and ſanctimonious be- 
aviour. Go on, then, ye good People, 


( 144 ) 
wear your maſks as long as one rag o. 
them remains to cover your real coun- 
tenances; they are very profitable 
while they laſt, make the moſt of 
them while you may, for, like all 
ſublunary things, they wear out, and 
unhappy will ye be, if you have not 
then laid by gold enough to anſwer the 


purpoſe of a maſk for the reſt of your 
lives. Riches confer the reputation of 


wiſdom, honour, benevolence, and all 
the other virtues under heaven; and 
happy is it that they do ſo, as they fre- 
quently appear where the others are per- 
fe ſtrangers. By this you will perceive, 
my dear Sir, that I am not wealthy. 


I met with a maſk to-day upon 
my Journey, ſo good-humoured and 
innocent, that I muſt endeayour to 
give you an account of it. I had 


paſſed 
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paſſed fins hours with the lady, 
without the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of her 
wearing a maſk. Her age might be 


about thirty, if I may judge from 
the ſententiouſneſs of her diſcourſe 


weighed againſt a face ſome years 


younger. She had ſpeedily turned 
the converfation upon religious mat- 
ters, and finding me an infidel, in 
other words, not a methodiſt, had 
laboured much for the good of my 
poor ſoul to convince me of the 
juſtneſs of their orthodox doctrines. 


I ſhall not give all the reaſoning, ot 


cant, as I thought it, of a young 


girl, far from ugly, to convert 
a heretic bachelor. As I ſeldom 


chooſe to quarrel with a fair reaſoner, 
1 had endeavoured to ſhip away un- 


der cover of changing the diſcourſe, 


and ſometimes. of a laugh. And as 


the had ſaid much about faith and 


hb. good 
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good works, I could not avoid tel- 
ling her that I found ſhe was reſolv- 
ed to have two ſtrings to her bow, 
which I thought not amiſs in one of 
the weaker ſex; but as for myſelf I 
thought it more manly to be con- 
tented with one. IL. was beſides much 
afraid that I never ſhould be ſuffici- 
ently enlightened to underſtand all the 
the celeſtial flights of orthodox me- 
thodiſm, as I had beeen, perhaps with- 
out the ſmalleſt reaſon, very much 
puzzled by one of their moſt diſtin- 
guimed preachers, whom I had late- 
ly. heard devoutly beſeeching the 
Supreme Being to ſtrengthen our 
faith, for that we could only believe 
impoſſibilities, but that he could do 
them. | 
A ſudden jole of the carriage, here 
58 to threaten us with being 
Over- 
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overturned. This evidently diſcom- 


fitted all that I had ſaid, as it was clear 
to her, that without the ſpecial inter- 
poſition of Providence, we ſhould have 
been daſhed to-pieces down the pre- 


cipice that lay to our right-hand, 


In vain I told her that the Supreme 
Being was not like a watch-maker daily 
cleaning or mending his own work+ 
manſhip. And that though ſhe might 
have large claims upon the favour of 
Heaven, yet, for my own part, I did 
not think myſelf of conſequence enough 
to have the laws of nature, or, to ſpeak 
more correctly, of Nature's God, fer 
aſide purely to ſave me a broken neck. 


I know, added I, that in ſay ing fo, I am 


finding fault with moſt of the liturgies 
that have ever been formed, the baſis 


of which are entreaties that the Deity 


> will 
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will be more kind to us, than the 
perfection of his own merciful nature 
would otherwiſe prompt him toz or 
that our wiſdom may ſuggeſt to him 
means of helping us, which his own 
infinite knowledge had paſſed by. An 
humble thankful temper ſeemed to 
me, I ſaid, much more ſuitable to 
poor fallible mortals, whoſe chief, if 
not ſole adoration of the Deity ought 
to conliſt in praiſe. 
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All this, which my friend told me 
afterwards was very clever, not hav- 
ing the ſmalleſt effect upon the lady 
who continued inceſſantly her battery, 
I began to think I had all along miſ- 
taken her intention, which might be 
not ſo much to make me a follower 
of Weſley as of Hymen. Take my. 
reaſons for this in my next. 
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LETTER XXXII. 


Bradford. 


THERE is much good muſic 
in the various tones of voice we aſ- 
ſume, when in the purſuit of any 
favourite object. This, together with 
the wildly warbled notes of the wood- 
land ſongſters, I think a much more 
likely origin for muſic than the ſooty 


blackſmith's anvil, an inſtrument fit 


only for the furies; and which was 
never imitated by that father of har- 


mony who ſoftened the moſt ſtony 
| hearts, and congregated thoſe his ſounds 


had civilized, into cities and humane 8 
poliſhed ſocieties. The ſmith's ham- 


mer indeed might be the firſt means 


L 3 2 of 
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of bringing under mathematical cal: 
culation an art which, by the ex- 
quiſite pleaſure it imparts, muſt from 
the very foundation of the world have 
exerciſed the genius and feelings of 
mankind. c 
Perhaps it would be as well for the 
ſcience were the profeſſors of it, even 
at preſent, to attend to the pleaſing 
modulations of Nature's choir, rather 
than the difficult inexplicable jargon, 
without meaning or end, which goes 
unger the name of Italian muſic. 
What indeed is it but the quickeſt 
' ſucceſſion of unintelligible ſounds, that 


a performer can produce from ſome 


tortured inftrument, tiring the ears to 
endeavour to follow it, and producing 
no effect upon the mind, but aſtoniſh- 
ment at the immenſe labour it ob- 
viouſly coſts the artiſt * 

The 
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The caſe was once otherwiſe. Then, 


a number of ſounds all adapted to 
one end, and following each other 
in time and ſucceſſion meaſured with 
equal propriety, ſpoke directly to the 
heart and never failed exciting ſuit- 
able paſſions in the hearers; but it 


muſt be remarked, that then alſo 


Engliſhmen had ſome paſſions, and. 
were not the poor time-ſerving ſpirit- 
leſs dependants on a court, that we now 
ſee every where cringing to their ſu- 
periors, treating their enemies with 
diſreſpect, their priſoners with inhu- 
manity, and their inferiors in wealth 
with inſolence and contempt. 


Upon attending minutely to the | 
lady's voice, I thought it was neither 


the Adagio of devotion, the Andante 


of reaſoning, nor the Preſto of zeal, 
yet it ſeemed to be as diſtinctly 
L 4 marked, 
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marked a voice as I had ever 
heard. It was the oppoſite to forte, 
and the action likewiſe all correſpond- 
ing ſerved to confirm me in the 
opinion that had been handed on 
by the various inn-keepers and poſti- 
tlions, and that the lady's aim was not 
quite ſo high as my head. I reſolv- 
ed to be ſatisfied. But as you may 


not underſtand what I mean, I ſhall 


explain this opinion before I go further, 
that my way may be clear, and 
rectilinear with you as well as the 
lady, whom I mean to get rid of 
in the next letter; that is to ſay, if 
no new matter, fimile, or whimſey 
come in the mean time acroſs, and 
drive me into thoſe zizzag digreſſive 
paths, which I think often more de- 
lightful to ramble in than the ſtraiteſt 
line Pythagoras or Euclid ever chalked 
out to their diſciples. LI T- 


60 93 ) 
LETTER XXXIH. 


Bradford. 


I F a gentleman ſets out from Lon- 
don on a journey, the firſt poſtilion who 
drives him takes care to be inform- 
ed of his ſituation in life, the buſineſs 
he is going upon, and every other 
particular relative to him that comes 
within a poſtilion's ſphere of under- 
ftanding. This he relates to the next 
driver, while the horſes are chang- 
ing, and thus a perſon is handed 
on, if he makes the circuit of the 
kingdom. There are various conve- 
niences in this, not the leaſt of which 
is the ſaving of a gentleman the trouble 
of announcing himſelf ; a thing which 
proves 


Q( 154 ) 

proves ſometimes difficult to men who 
have not ſtudied Cheſterfield ſufficiently, 
and thereby learned the happy courtly 
talent of thinking always ſuperlatively 
well of their own abilities and acquire- 
ments; in ſhort, of holding, with him, 
little things in the higheſt eſtimation. 


It muſt be owned, however, that 
ſometimes this method of annunciation 
turns out unfavourably, the report 
being liable to variation from ſmall. 
accidents, noiſes, or exclamations in 
harnaſſing the horſes and fixing the 
trunks upon the chaiſe, ſo that a 
man may thereby paſs. for what he 
is not, or be daubed with a title 
to which nature and accompliſhments 
never gave him the ſmalleſt preten- 
ſion. Perhaps this may account for 
many -titles created in the preſent 

yy reign, 
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reign, as I think it will be more 


advantageous to our fame for poſte- 
rity to believe that the honours of 
this age were conferred by drivers 
of poſt horſes, than to find that they 
were in general beſtowed for the 
moſt infamous proſtitution of the 
virtue and underſtanding of the 
owners. For my own part, who 
wiſh for no honour but what may 


at the time be my juſt due, 


J have more than once found in- 
conveniences from lapſes in this 
way, either accidental or intended 
thus in a former tour to France, I 
found the title of my Lord Anglois 
lo expenſive, that I repeatedly ſtrove 
to get rid of it, but in vain. And 
at another time in coming from the 
city of Dublin, formerly ſo famous 
for bulls and hoſpitality, but now 
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for bayonets, the only © inſtructors 
of the "preſent miniſtry, I was, to- 
gether with another gentleman, who 
poſſeſſed all the ſweetneſs of the bee 
without its ſting, handed on above 
one hundred miles as a moſt fierce 
and fatal duelliſt. We had, it is true, 
at Holyhead fired a piſtol each at 
a mark for a wager, which had been 
miſtaken for a duel, and before we 
arrived at Cheſter, we were reported 
to have fired ſeven brace of piſtols, 


and with ſo deadly an aim that every 


ball had taken place or touched ſome 
of our cloaths. When we got to 
Shrewſbury, neither poſtilion nor waiter 
would attend us without fear and trem- 


bling, and the good-natured landlord = 


informing us of the whole affair we 
were obliged to take a boat down 
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the Severn a conſiderable way, in 
order to break off the connection, and 


prevent our fame from flying be- 


fore us. 


( 258 ) 


LETTER XXXIV. 
Bradford. 

I PROMISED to get rid of the 
female enthuſiaſt in my laſt letter, and 
kept my word as my friend ſays Lord 
North has done his, pledged to the 
nation every ſpring of getting rid of 
the American war that campaign. It is 
true, ſeeing the uncertainty of all hu- 
man things, wars, as well as my 
own manner of writing, I put a ſav- 
ing clauſe into the promiſe ; and he 
thinks it would be well if Lord North 
always did fo, as with due ſubmiſſion to 
the honeſt and diſintereſted band of pen- 
ſioners, place-men, and. contractors, 
who daily trumpet forth his truth 


. and 


* 


(. 2599 

and candor; it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that he has ſcarcely. told a 
ſingle truiſm public or private ſince he 
came into place. But, huzza ! he cries, 
for want of memory and underſtanding, 
tis that alone can fave old England 
at preſent; ?tis that alone can fit a 
man for being a true ſubject of 
George the Third: Lord North's 
truth, Lord Germaine's courage, Lord 
| Mansfield's juſtice, and Lord Sand- 
wich's chaſtity, are now the ON 
watch-words of office. 
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LET T E R XXXV. 
Bradford. 
FROM the piano ſtile of the 
lady's voice, I conceived that her 
aim was not ſo much to convince 
my reaſon of the truth of her doc- 
trines, as to intereſt my heart in 
her own ww beauty, and accom- 
pliſhments. I thought that I had 
been repreſented to her as a bachelor, 
worthy to have an hymeneal net ſpread 
for him; I reſolved to be ſatisfied 
in this conjecture. Changing there- 
fore my manner, I paid the moſt 


marked attention to all her arguments, 


and by my looks and geſtures ſeem- 
| ed like as $ ſtatue, warming 
| | with 


( 161 ) 
with a lively ſenſe of the importance 
of her religious tenets, and above all 


of the ſuperior brighrneſs of her un- 
jugs, of 


Let me not be ſtopped here, to be 
told this cannot be ſaid in dumb ſhew; 
they who doubt it, I may venture. 
to affirm, will never gain the favour 
of an accompliſhed woman; at leaſt 
until they take a few leſſons from Gar- 
rick, or ſome faithful imitator of na- 
ture; for as to the common herd of 
actors and ſpeakers, they know as 
little of the matter as themſelves. 


So ſoon as I found her prepared to 
believe me ſerious, I thanked her for 
the clear light which ſhe had thrown 
upon thoſe matters, and which had 
ſtruck me ' with the moſt forcible 


MM. conviction. 


— 
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e I likewiſe told her, that 
if ſhe were ſhortly going to Man- 
cheſter or London, and would per-. 


mit my viliting her, I ſhould have 
a favour to requeſt, that I hoped the 
| goodneſs of her heart would incline 
her not to deny. A favour, 1 added, 
of ſuch eſſential conſequence to my 
future happineſs, that if I knew the 
arguments that were likely to per- 
fuade her, I would leave none un- 
cried that might have the HR 


CRATE of prevailing. 


A half-ſuppreſſed ſmile of appro- 
bation that involuntarily ſpread over 


a countenance otherwiſe expreſſive of 
a modeſt confuſion, gave me reaſon 


to think I had not miſconſtrued her 
intention, 1 proceeded, 8 


« That 


22. 2 . 
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„ That in this age of univerſal 
dimpation, to ſpeak in the mildeſt 
terms, it gave me ſingular ſatisfac- 
tion to meet with a young lady of 
ſo juſt a way of thinking; a lady, 
who with beauty enough to make 
her univerſally followed and admired, 
had yet ſenſe ſufficient to prize far 
above it the more laſting accompliſh- 
ments of the mind ; accompliſhments 
which enſured the happineſs of every 
ſociety where they were juſtly prized 
and howſoever the gay and thoughtleſs 
might affect to deſpiſe them, yet each 
moment of reflection obliged even ſuch 
to reverence what they could not ob- 
tain, and ſo to bear ample teſtimony 3 
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During this diſcourſe I rivetted my 1 
eyes to her countenance, wherein 1 
N M 2 ſmiling - | 


7 - 


„„ 

ſmiling ſelf· complacence appeared ob- 
viouſly caught with my flattery, 
and preparing another hook more 
to my taſte from my own bait. 
To. come therefore to an ecclaircil* 
ment, I purſued my harrangue, ſay- 
ing, © That although no one was 
more convinced of the eſtimation in 
which female reſerve and circumſpec- 
tion ought ro be held, yet I had not 
long ago. privately married a lady of 
a very oppoſite way of thinking, whom 
I was at preſent in the way to bring 
to my family and friends, and tho? 
I greatly admired the candor and vi- 
vacity which my wife poſſeſſed, yet 
if they could be tempered with a 
little of that ſtaidneſs of behaviour 
to which I had been a witneſs in her 
company and converſation, I ſhould 
prize them ſtill more: it was 
for this I meant to become her 
| | ſuitor; 
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ſuitor ; my wife being ſo extremely 
young and good-natured her councils 
would not be lighted, and her ex- 
cellent example mult. have an 12 85 
h effect.“ | 


Have wk my Fan Grind! Fe 
Pierror's ſurpriſe when in the place 
where ſome ſumptuous hanquet before 
ſtood; harlequin riſes magically upon 
the ſtage? or can you conceive 
what would be Lord North's equal- 
ly wiſe face of aſtoniſhment, if on 
a day of voting the ſupplies, his 
bands of placemen or penſioners ſhould 
miraculouſly turn honeſt, and inſiſt 
upon the nation's grievances being 
redreſſed before they would vote the 
money of their conſtituents into their 
own packets? , Or, finally, .can you 
figure to yourſelf the inexpreſſible 
| M 3 amaze- 
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> ot eto aw. 
ſhould they find. that diſintereſtedneſs, 


patriotiſm, and public virtue had 
eeaſed to be the jeſt of almoſt the 
whole nation, from the king, who 
graciouſly bribes us with a part of 


our own money to be honeſt to the 


ſcum of the earth, thoſe Lords and 


Commoners, who with an inſatiable 
luſt for pelf wait not to be ſeduced, 
but make the moſt meretricious ad- 


vances to the minſterial corrupter of 


the innocence and virtue of the 
nation. | 
if I wiſhed to carricature the lady, 


I might refer you to one of theſe for 
her picture, when I made the laſt 


- ſpezch, but I ſhould do her much 


injuſtice, She ſeemed, it is true, to 
have heard what ' ſhe had not ex- 
pected, 


* 


| 
| 
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pected, yet her ſurpriſe was ſo mo- 
mentary, and her good - humour ſo 

permanent, that had I not been moſt 

earneſtly attentive to her countenance, 

I ſhould ſcarcely have perceived any 
variation in it. It was in truth ſo 
ſmall, that but for the alteration of 

her voice, which loſt the gently 

whiſpering piano ſtile, retaining how- 

ever its gravity and ſententiouſneſs, 

I ſhould have been ſtill unconfirmed 

in my conjecture. 


She told me, with a grave (mile, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
that her leſſons could not be of any 
ſervice, as ſhe imagined from the de- 
ſcription I had given of my wife, 
ſhe was better ſuited to my taſte 
than any other lady could poſſibly 
be ; and that to deprive her of the 
M 4 ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt portion of her vivacity would 
only render her leſs eſtimable in my 
eyes. She then gave me a lecture on 
the duty of huſbands; and on the 
carriage ſtopping at this place, took 
leave of me with 008 gravity and 
OG 
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LETTER XXXVL 


Bradford. 5 


«< HOW can you, my friend 
ſaid to me, be ſo diſpirited about 
the exit of the preſent war? Conſider 
whom we have to guide it, a king 
ſo redoubtable in valour, that when 
his verrieſt enemies durſt not put his 
proweſs to the proof, was ſo fond 
of fame, as to go to war with his 
own ſubjects, that he might not be 
without a title to the laurel crown. 
Then his aſſiſtant, God Almighty, 
who in all his ſpeeches he aſſures us, 
fights under no banner but his own. 
But this help, or bully-back, not be- 
ing eſteemed ſufficient, has he not taken 

. > for 


( 179 ) 
for a prime miniſter, a man who con- 
ducts affairs with equal propriety and 
ſucceſs, whether he ſleeps in the houſe 
of commons, or wakes to compliment 
his friends with contracts, or his own 
family with the moſt valuable places. 
A ſecretary of war, who never ſerved 
a day of a campaign, and a firſt 
lord of the admiralty who never 
was at fea? To add to all theſe, 
his choice of a perſon \ more im- 
mediately to manage the war, has 
been the wiſeſt that ever prince made 
fince the time of Solomon or Her- 
eules. It is an old adage, that a 
rogue is fitteſt to catch a rogue 
when therefore we had to deal with 
the inſiduous kings of France and 
Spain, who ſo fit as an abandoned 
blaſted traitor? But as the Ameri- 
cans were demonſtrated by our "_ 


cm ) 


and parliament to be all cowards, a : 


ſecond ſecretary of undoubted per- 
ſonal timidity muſt have been found 
to co-operate with the former. Hap- 
py are thoſe times in producing 2 


character of ſuch rare and ſingular 


baſeneſs, that it muſt ever be pro- 


blematical, in which of theſe qua- 


lities he moſt excells, and whether 
his country was formerly almoſt ruin- 
ed, and now is brought to complete 


deſtruction, by his cowardice or 


treachery, And thrice happy are 
we in ſuch a genius, finding a king 
and congenial ſpirits enough to 
commit the deareſt intereſts of a 
powerful empire to their care. Every 
loyaliſt in America flies naturally 
under his ſheltering wings, and loud- 
ly proclaims by oaths and addreſſes, 
what he will do in England, where 
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in reality he cannot be of ſervice z 
and leaves his native country, where 
by his own account four-fifths of the 
inhabitants were ready to ſecond his 
valiant efforts, had not fifty cowardly 
raſcals, called a congreſs, diſcomfit- 
ed two millions of them. Every raſ- 
cal at home knows where he is cer- 
. tain of protect ion and ſupport, With 
ſuch excellent guides how then can 
we be unſucceſsful ? - . 

1 bere told my friend, that as to 
the cabinet at home, I did not en- 
tertain the ſmalleſt doubt of their 
abilities; nay, I believed they acted 
by int ſpecies of inſpiration, or at 
leaſt divination ; > ſince, to my own 
certain perſonal knowledge, they 
had refuſed to believe, and at ſome- 
times even to liſten to the moſt im- 
an intelligence, that was ever of- 

fered 


{( 173 9) 
fered to a cabinet face the days of 
Rehoboam, of _ wiſe © counſellors, to 
the pn counſellors of Gotham. 
But 1-could not avoid being afraid 
of the manifeſt ſuperiority of the 
American generals.” As he was 
going here to reply, I went on to 
inform him, that 1 did not allude 


to Waſhington, or Arnold; theſe I 


allowed were not worthy to be. cor- 
porals to any of our preſent redoubt- 
able commanders. I likewiſe firmly 


believed with the valorous Germaine, | 
that their troops were a ſer of the 


moſt cowardly raſcally raggamuffins 
that ever diſgraced a field of battle, 
except the French at Minden; and 


that therefore in imitation of his gal- 


lant example, it was much better to 
run away from ſuch ſcare-crows than 
to ſtain or ruſt with their plebeian 


blood our bright ſwords, and fo ren- 


der 
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der them unfit for à royal review 
or levee. I alſo agreed with all our 
officers, courtiers, and gazette writers, 
that our preſent army and navy, no- 
toriouſly made up of highway robbers, 
Houſe-breakers, ſhop-lifters, ſwindlers, 
pick-pockets, thieves, and vagabonds, 
advanced to the high rank of ſoldiers 
by our worthy magiſtrates, who think 
cutting of throats an honourable and 
pious atonement for paſt crimes. I 
ſaid I acquieſced in their being the 
moſt gallant, brave, and humane 
army that ever marched to burn 
peaceful villages, plunder equally 
friend and enemy, and tomohawk, 
ſcalp, or bayonet promiſcuouſly man, 
woman, and child. Yet till, after all 
theſe conceſſions, I was afraid of the 
irreſiſtible proweſs of ſome Ameri- 
cans I had not yet mentioned. 


In 


nn 
In the name of wonder, or of pa- 
tience, or even of your favourite 
circumlocution, ſaid my friend, diſ- 
cloſe to me who are thoſe heroes, 
thoſe demi - gods, or demi - devils? 
I told him that they were in truth 
deviliſh clever fellows, and that though 
known to all the reſt 'of the world, 
they had been over-looked, nay 
as much deſpiſed by the | preſent 
miniſtry as our own fighting gene- 
rals and admirals; and as admiral 
Hardy would ſoon be, notwithſtand- 
ing his intrepidity in offering battle 


to the French fleet, when out f 


fight, which he related with equal 
truth, candour, and modeſty in the 
houſe of commons; and that in conſe- 
quence of this ſight they had already 
done us infinite miſchief, and moſt” 
traiterouſly intended us in future a 
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great deal more. They had indeed 
ſeen much ſervice, and made great 
havock in European wars; but Ame- 
rica ſeemed to be the ſpot deſtined for 


their greateſt triumph; the place 


where with inflexible perſeverance and 
irreſiſtible fury they carried all be- 
fore them, 


My friend now became as im- 


patient as Lord North is when kept 


from his comfortable nap in the houſe 
of commons, by the thundering elo - 
quence of Fox or Barry; or as all his 
creatures are when detained from their 
dinner or the queſtion by ſpeeches 
founded upon truths which they 
neither know, nor wiſh to underſtand. 


He began to mutter over the names 


of the great warriors, from Idan- 


chyrſus and Cleomedes, who was eſteem- 


ed 
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ed a hero for his excellent knack 
at ſlaying children, to the chief of 
the Mohawks, and colonel Butler, 
_ thoſe humane heroic ſervants of George 
the Third, In order, therefore, to 
relieve my friend from his ſuſpence, 
I told him, that the mvincible he- 
roesI alluded to were Generals moun- 
tain, river, ſoreſt, deſert, climate, fe- 
ver, ſickneſs, famine, and tempeſt. 
Theſe, though totally neglected by 
our ' counſellors, as of no account, 
had nevertheleſs mal-treated and maul- 
ed us at Trenton, Quibbleton, Boſ- 
ton, Saratoga, and whereſoever we 
encountered them. 


My friend ſaid, that ſucceſs in 


war by no means depended upon 
advantage of ſituation, nor courage 


and gallantry of ſpirit, as had been 
N com- 


| ("0 2 
commonly ſuppoſed, but upon ſtrength 
of body, and obſtinate . brutality of 
mind. For this reaſon the Germans, 
Ruſſians, and eſpecially the Tartars, 
had always been, and would continue 
to be the greateſt heroes and con- 
querors in the world; and, if I con- 
ſidered well, he ſaid, the gentlemen 
ſoldiers who compoſed the Britiſh ar- 
my, I would ſee ſufficient reaſon 
why even the generals that I ſpoke 
of could not give victory to the 
Americans, their army conſiſting of 
Citizens, who had a portion of hu- 
man nature in their compoſition. | 


LET- 
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* FROM whence * che uniyer- 
al belief which the female ſex give 
to the falſeſt and molt miſchievous 
of all aſſertions, that a reformed rake 
makes the beſt of huſbands, "May 
it not be owing to the greateſt part 
of our plays and novels, painting 
this vile. artful wretch _ all the 
moſt brilliant ſeducing colours, whilſt 
his ſelfiſhneſs, hypocriſy, want of 
feeling, nay worſe, his baſe cruelty 
to thoſe who love and truſt him, 
are thrown to ſo diſtant a ground, 
as not to be perceptible. By this 


deception, and by miſleading young 


N 2 minds 
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minds as to the probable end of 
any imprudent line of conduct, and 
alſo by placing the dernier reward 
of all their virtuous characters, if 
they happen to have any truly ſuch, 

in the acquiſition of wealth and titles; 
thus ſetting forth the ſtately trappings 
of vice, and not an approving con- 
ſcience, and heart; felt content, as the 
adequate recompences of meritorious 
conduct, theſe performances have 
done more harm, than they can poſ- 
ſibly do good, by inculcating ſome 
inſipid moral, that is only brought 
in at laſt as a cloak to the whole 
tenor of the piece, which almoſt in 
every line tends to inflame and cor. 
rupt the young unexperienced heart. 


What one qualiſication for a mar- 
ried ſtate docs a rake poſſeſs? Is a 
| | perpetual 
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o 
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perpetual round of vice the way to 


attain a love for virtue? or is folly 


and diſſi pation the method to acquire 
dignity and ſteadineſs? does he not, 


by a conſtant intercourſe with the 


vicious part, gain a habitual con- 
tempt for the whole ſex; or by his 


ſucceſsful efforts to debauch modeſt 


women, lay up a fund of jealouſy 
in his nature, to torment his future 
wife? Is an enervated diſeaſed body, 
or a mind as weakened by pleaſure 


and total want of rational employ- 


ment, the deſirable companion for 


a ſenſible amiable woman? Can ſhe 


| look up to ſuch a huſband as her 
virtuous ſtipport, judicious adviſer, 
ſteady friend, and uniform lover 
through life? In all other acqui- 
ſitions induſtry, practice, and habit, 
are requiſite to give perfection; but 
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were the maxim I am arraigning 
juſt, they would be totally unneceſ- 


- fary. A man might expect after one 


night to. ſtart up, by inſpiration, a 
judicious lawyer, phyſician, or divine, 
and would have juſt the ſame chance 
of ſucceſs they have, who rely upon 
ſudden elevations from the depths 
of vice, to the * of virtue ad 
honour. # 


1 never Ladle but one rake "who 
truly reformed, and even he was 
unaltered until he had been long 
ſcourged by adverſity, - that only 
ſchool-maſter for pride, ſelfiſhneſs, and 
debauchery. He had been kept in 
priſon for ſome years, where he 
contracted a conſtant aſthma, and hav- 
ing loſt his noſe by one diſorder, 
an at n and the uſe of 

his 
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his hands and limbs by. the gout; 
on coming out not worth a fſhil- 
ling in the world, and without a 
fingle relation that would own or 
aſſiſt him, he fully convinced me of 


his reformation by not putting an : 


end to his wretched exiſtence, . like 
many others of the ſame claſs ;. but 
protracting his being by an honour- 
'able and virtuous employment, when 
compared with his former mode of 


OY I O97 5 * 1 
. an the ſex but to ſe, as s 1 


did to-day, one of their brighteſt or- 


naments, who ſome years ago gave her 
hand, which was ſought by a number 
of admirers ; her heart, which would 
have been valued by a ſavage, to 
one of thoſe accompliſhed | heroes, 
they. might haye ſome conception of 
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their error. She had ſcarcely become 
his wife, until ſhe found that all 
the tender homage, which during 
courtſhip he had pretended to pay 
her, was only a rotine of words with- 
out meaning, that were equally at 
the ſervice of any other woman who 
would liſten to his parrot-like tale. 
His heart, totally ' incapable of any 
real attachment, muſt be conſtantly 
excited by variety, or it ſunk into 
lifeleſs indifference. Her own ele- 
gance of perſon, delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, and dignity of virtue, all fell 
down before his idolized variety; 
to whoſe undiſtinguiſhing taſte the 
ugly and the old, the fooliſh and 
the. mean, were equally agreeable with 
the moſt accompliſhed of the ſex. 
Her health - ſuffered materially by 
un, which he acquired by im- 


prudent 
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prudent connections. Her very fer 
vants were often the ſharers of his 


favours; and whilſt no virtuous fe- 


male would partake her company, for 
fear of being expoſed to his ſeduc- 
tion, ſhe found herſelf debarred all 
ſociety of the other ſex, leſt ſhe 
might awake his Argus-ey'd jealouſy. 
His expences were without bounds, 
while ſhe was without the ſmalleſt 
participation of his pleaſures, or any 
of the comforts of life, 


For years without one repining word 


did ſhe bear ſorrows, to which all 
the fabled ones of lovers in play 
or romance are trifling ; ſorrows 


which preyed the more upon her 


ſpirits, as even to her moſt inti- 
mate friends ſhe made the ſhew of 


being a contented happy wife; nor 


would 
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would ſhe ever permit the ſmalleſt 
imputation upon his conſtancy to 
be repeated in her hearing. By this 
angelic conduct ſhe. always hoped to 
reclaim a man, the attainment of 
whoſe heart was her higheſt ambition. 
And when ſhe bore him three lovely 
children, found ſuch pleaſure in the 
thought of their aſſiſting to recall 
his wandering affections, as to forget 
her own. pains and diſappointments. 
What ſavage would have been inſen- 
- able to this behaviour; but I do 


muſtice to ſavages, tis only the 


polite Cheſt erſieldean rake, the 
ſelfiſn courtly man of mode and 
faſhion, upon whom it can have no 


| At laſt ſhe was rouzed from her 
dream of long expected happineſs, by 
finding 
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finding that her huſband was gone 
out of the kingdom wich another 
man's wife; a low unmannered wretch, 
whom the meaneſt drummer in his |. 
regiment would have deſpiſed; and * 
to add to his cruelty, he had diſpoſecd 
of, and carried with him all his ef- 2 
fects; although his whole fortune had i 
deen conferred upon him by the very 
wife he deſerted. | Parental affection 
alone prevented her ſinking under 

this ſtroke. Long ſne continued to | 
. "ſupport herſelf and children by thoſe 
elegant arts of the needle, which ſhe 4 
had formerly practiſed for amuſement. 4 
At laſt an old relation dying, left her ö 
a genteel independence. But what to 
others would be a means of happi- l 
neſs,” leaves her affliction greater lie 
berty to prey upon her. Her children 
have not now the ſame need of her 
en ſupport 
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ſupport and protection, and ſhe feems 
falling into a conſumption, brought 
on by grief for a huſband, who ſhe has 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe died a de- 
ſervedly igaominious death; and re- 
morſe for having preferred his ſnewy 
accompliſhments to ſolid virtue; and, 
perhaps having given way to an un- 
worthy deſire of ſnatching from a 
number of rivals the man ſhe ſaw 
ſo many doat on to their deſtruc- 
tion. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


